
































A CHRISTMAS PIRGE. % 


At midnight lone and deep— 
Broken the bonds of sleep— 
I mused on human kind, 
Weak, impotent, and blind— 
The new wrong still begun— 
The duty left undone— 
How large the evil part; 
‘The good, how small : 
Then cried my conscious heart, 
“ Forgiveous all— “§ 
Oh! God! most ve as all! 
{ probed my throbbing breast ae 
With trembling unrest ; Aa St 
Visions ef guilt and shame : 
From its recesses came, 
In phantom-like array, 
And dread, despotic sway: 
I thought, if all mankind 
Such fate befall, 
ery should load the wind, 
“Forgive us all— 
Porgive a sinner, Heaven’ forgive us sea 











; And then I séemed to know, | 


/ That many here below 

% os, Were suffering even more 
A Sin’s poisoned arrows sore— 
A fearful, mighty host, 


a ; a ; 
j And yet not wholly lost: Mr. Wallinder approaching arm in arm. holy 

ai e Oh! for th’ archangel’s cry, and tranquil seriousness still rested upon the 
His trumpet-call, young preacher’s manly” features. Mrs. Bor- 

To thrill them to reply, genskold welcomed him cordially, and simply 


“ Forgive 1s all— 
Oh! God! long-suffering*forgive us ali!” 





I saw that even earth's best 
Small sanctity possessed ; 
Who prized their good the most, 


Were still the nearest lost ; company at Lindfors, the Lieutenant 
‘That all had gone astray seized the opportunity, and as ed his wife, ina 
From Wisdom’s narrow way. | whisper, whether it would be fitting to invite 

Is there a man, thought I, the Master to dinner. She gave an approving 


Who may not fall? 
Who has no need to cry, 
“ Forgive us all— 
Ob! Thou! who seest the Acart—forgive us all?” 





. Fit seemed this prayer to me; 
’ And heavenly Charity 
(Not the proud Pharisee) 
Would never think to see 
Perdition to man’s race 
For lack of heavenly grace. 
Yet still the murky night 
Hung like a pall: 
Wil) God enkindle light? 
“ Forgive us all— 
Voieeless Omnipotence! forgive us all!” 


And now, blithe chanticleer 
Speaks morning to the ear; 
The light comes beaming on— 
The Day ascends his throne— 
The greatest Day of Earth— 
That gave her Saviour birth! 
O sinful Man! no more | 
Letdoubt enthral! 
Repent—nor prayer give o’er— | 
* Forgive us all— 
Oh! God! through Jusus Curist—forgive us all!” 
I. H. J. 
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TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Church—An Afternoon Walk. 

Friday and Saturday slipped away tolerably 
quickly; yet Hilda had never so frequently 
looked at her watch, or so wished that time 
could have been endowed with wings for her 

5 especial benefit. At length it was Sunday 
morning, and Hilda rose early, in order to en- 
joy alone those first beautiful hours ; for it wasa 

; glccious, calm, bright Sunday morning, such as 
even angels might have delighted in. On Hil- 
a.’s return irom her walk, she took the coffee 
to her parents, and then went to her toilette, 
about which she was, to-day, rather more partic- 
ular than usual. 

Papa and Hilda were to walk to church, as 
one of the horses was lame, and they could not 
use the coach, and mamma was to goin the old 
single-seated chaise, which belonged to the 
place. 

As the Lieutenant and Hilda could not keep 
pace with the chgise, they walked along the 
grass border of a ditch, to avoid the dust of the 
high road. 

“T am curious, my child,” said papa, “to 
know whether we shall hear Mr. Wallinder 
preach at our church, to-day, or old Stenberg.” 

“Old Stenberg!” exclaimed Hilda, in as- 
tonishment. . 

“Does not the master preach every Sunday, 
then?” 

“Not @ bit of it, my dear; only every third. 
There are three churches here, and three pas- 
tors, and they change every Sunday.” 

“Well, then, papa ought of course to know 
who is to preach at B—— this morning.” 

““Why, my dear child, I have not been at 
charch for a couple of Sundays, and have for- 
gotten the order.” Bie 4 

Hilda was silent, but thvught to herself, “It 
wou!ld be too vexatious, ‘1 I had just come a 
whole quarter of a mile in the dust and heat, to 

have the pleasure of yawning myself o death 

over a long, tiresome sermon fri Sten- 
berg—it would be too tiresome.” 
A t now trotted 
“Good day, father Olla, of Ringet 
the Lieutenant. “Do you know, father Olla, 
which of the clergymen preaches to-day at 
B-——; and how isit with your health, man?” 
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“Thanks for the Mr. ’Spector,” re- 
plied he, “only so-so; as far as I know, we 
shall hear Vicar edt to-day.” 

“Did you hear, Hilda, my ? We are not! 


to hear our polite master, but Dahlstedt, who is, | 
if possible, still more lengthy and tedious than’ 
_ I fear we shall hardly get’ 
pning, and that would 
Ous. do you say, Hilda?” 
7 } of your opinion, papa; and so 
I believe I will turn in.” 


























‘a mind to do the same; but 
me of mamma then? She 
trible way, if we should not 









_| flowi 


‘after them— 


the Master how he does? I have him with me 
here.” 


and sincerely thanked him for his edifying dis- 
course. He bowed in silence ; but as heturned 
immediately to Hilda, who had said nothing, 
‘and inquired how she had been since the last 
‘a ae 


‘nod, and then addressed Wallinder with the 
‘invitation to accompany them to Lindfors, to 
dine, and spend the remainder of the day. 


cuses, but the affair was soon settled; the old 
one-seated chaise drew up, and Wallinder, see- 
ing that there was room but for one, asked 
Hilda how she was going. 


over. It is really a long walk to church, with- 
out having to walk back again; and I trust you 
will not deny my request.” 


‘tiresome for papa to have to walk back alone. 
No, I cannot allow that.” 


Lieutenant Borgenskold shall I 
ky, and, as we all three cannot go in it, I will 
accompany Miss Hilda on foot. Won't that 
do, Lieutenant ?” 


| Hilda can go in the droschky, as I can get a 


seat with Farmer Bro, whose road 
fors, and so you need have no care for me.” 


ot such astupid notion, my} 






































“Elizabeth, my old lady, will you not ask 


The ladies turned and perceived papa and 


e evening which he had spent in their 


Wallinder made a few complimentary ex. 


“J walk with papa.” : 
“Then perhaps you would let me drive you 


“Bat,” objected Hilda, “it would be too 


“Well, then, let us settle i eeeien, wey: ; 
ve my drosch- 


“Oh, dear, no! there is no need of that; 


ind- 
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called to he ring B -, when be o 
tor dies—for Wallinder has not only 
consistory on his side, but the mass of the 
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parishoners as well.” " . 
“ Aye, and no wonder, either,” said Mrs. B. ; 
“he has such a taking way with every one, that 
he must be beloved. Bat isthe Provost so very 
old and sickly, and blind to boot? He may, 
perhaps, live many a long year yet.” 

“That is very possible, indeed; but what 
makes you interest yourself about this matter, 
Elizabeth ?” ‘ 

“T think it a good plan to make inquiries 
about one’s neighbors. Do you know whether 
Master Wallinder is betrothed ?—but of course 
you can’t know.” 

“Yes, indeed, my dear old lady, I do know 
very well that he is not ; for Patron S——, of 
Scallerbo, as the saying is, worked for the bare 
life to get him for his son-in-law ; but nothing 
came of it. But there comes my friend from 
Bro; do. you think, my love, that I can settle to 
let him have the planks for that price, before I 

et an answer from the Patron. It might not 
be advisable, perhaps.” 

“You must understand best about that, m 
dear Herman; butif it is the current price, 
should think you might take it.” 

“Yes, I think sotoo. See there; good even- 
ing, farmer. How gets on the seed at Bro? 
Does it not look beautifully here at Lindfors? 
Ah, my dear,” added he, turning to his wife, 
“ will you get something to eat for our neighbor 
in my room?” 

Mrs. Borgenskold took her bunch of keys 
and withdrew, with a slight sigh at all the in- 
conveniences which arise in the country ; among 
the worst of which, in her mind, was, that 
every one that came in had to be fed. 

Meanwhile, Hilda and Wallinder strolled arm- 
in-arm along the beautiful river banks. A lit- 
tle further down, lay a small boat; when they 
reached it, Wallinder said— 





“Well, then, that makes us all right,’”? smiled 
Hilda, as Wallinder helped her into his pretty 
carriage, and letting Polly go, they were soon 
at Lindfors. 

The dinner was in readiness for them on 
their arrival. As they were seating them- 
selves, Borgenskold, ing to search. his un- 
fathomable ets, said, “I met the _— by 
the way, and there were two letters for you, 
Hilda.” , 

When papa had fished out the bundle of 


newspapers, together with his spectacles, mem- 


orandum book, pocket handkerchief, and laid 
them all in order upon the table beside him, 
he at last produced the letters. 


“ Ah! from Rosa,’’ said Hilda, with a move- 
ment of joy, putting by the first letter. ‘Then 
she has kept her word, dear, good Rosa, and 
sent me a letter to glad my heart immediately 
after my arrival at my new home. But there 
is another; from whom can that be?” She 


glanced at the address, and the blood rushed 
to her cheeks—so 
of an affection past and gone. It was in Cap- 
tain Ferdinand’s hand. 


powerful may be the effect 


“This letter,’ said she, with tolerable self- 


possession, “is from my cousin, Captain Ling. 
He was for. some time engaged to my <earest 
friend, Rosa Widen, but certain unpleasant 
family occurences caused the match to be bro- 
ken off.” 


Wallinder bowed slightly, as people general- 


ly do, when they believe that a story is told 
them which is ¢apable of yet another explana- 
tion besides that which they receive. 
converation at dinner rather flagged; and-as 
soon as they had taken coffee, Hilda, pointing 
to her letters, said to Wallinder— 


The 


“The Master is awate that curiosity is wo- 


man’s inheritance; therefore, I trust I may be 


excused, for leaving you to satisfy mine.” 
When she had withdrawn, and the Lieuten- 

ant had slipped off to his room for his usual 

nap, Mrs. Borgenskold signed to Wallinder to 


take a seat beside her upon thesofa. Heaven 
knows. what made her think it necessary to | P 
igetan 


anticipate all ghance of a-misu ing. 
She proceeded to detail to the willing ear of, 
Wallinder the whole affair between Ferdinand 
and Hilda, from beginning to end, even to the 
Captain’s present efforts to replace himself 
upon the old footing with Hilda, and her daugh- 
ter’s decided repugnance to anything of the 
sort. 
“Which will always remain the same,” said 
Mrs. Borgenskold, as she concluded her confi- 
dential communications, “for Hilda despises 
him, and will never marry a man who has once 
shown himself unworthy of her esteem.” 

“ Love, my dew: lady, has done greater won- 
ders than that,” urjred Wallinder—most proba: 
bly, however, only for the pleasure of being 
contradicted. 

“Love! aye, that would be quite another 
thing, my dear Master Wallinder; but I have 
said already that it is allover with Hilda’s love 
long ago; it is all past and gone.” 


When, after an hour, Hilda returned, there 


parents and Wallinder engaged in conversa- 
tion about the promjse of an abundant harvest, 
and the luxuriant fiax crop, whigh was a cause 
of infinite rejoicing to mamma, 

“Well, Hilda aed good news?” asked 
papa, stopping a pi 

E Bat sad” replied Hilda, evasively; “ the 
trouble still continues in the Widen family.” 

“Oh, yes, there is never any want of trouble,” 
said papa. “ Apropos of trouble; ours of this 
morning just occurs to me, Hilda; and I must 
ask Master Wallinder how it was that we 
chanced to hear him preach this morning at our 
chapel; they told us, on the way, that D, t 
was to preach.” 

“The fact is, that it reall 


was his turn,” re- 
plied Wallinder, “but he ; 


e sent a message to me to pdt og am 
the church where I should have preached being 
rery hear hig hoase.” - ) 

= eeenta 
to believe that you Seals think so,” els 


word for it,” assured the Li 
it not true, Hilda, that you 
it was to preach ?” 


half 
















“To you see that little islet there, in the mid- 
die of the clear, blue mirror? Is it not quite 
inviting? Will Miss Hilda permit me to row 
her over there?” 

“Ts that where the witches dwell?” asked 


she, laughing. 
: No, but perhaps the Neck lies there ; shall 
we see how it looks in his little domain?” 

“Very good,” said Hilda, getting into the 
boat. ° 

Wallinder grasped the oars, and the little 
boat glided smoothly out into the mirror-like 
water. 

“Oh, this is very. pretty—very lovely,” said 
Hilda, with a thankful «lance at her compan- 
ion, 

“ How happy it makes me, to think you find 
it so,” Catan Wallinder, as, releasing one of 
his oars for an instant, he leaned over, and 
pressed a light kiss on Hilda’s hand, which rest- 
ed on the side of the boat. Slightly embar- 
rassed, she drew it back, and, without exchang- 
ing another word, they reached the Holm. 
Wall'uder sprang out, and made fast the boat, 
and aided his fair companion to land upon the 
charming little spot, which appeared quite 
worthy to be a dwelling for the Neck. 

“Who tends this delightful littl Holm?” 
asked Hilda, seating herself upon the little 
bank of fresh, grassy turf. “This seat appears 
to be quite newly raised, and is not the little 
plat in front there strewn with flowers?” 

“T presume the Neck may have had some 
inkling of our visit, and has consequently deck- 
ed out his mansion,” replied Wallinder. 

“The Neck is a very polite host,” said Hilda. 
“T would he knew how much I thank him for the 
enjoyment he has prepared for me.” 

“Oh! say only what is pure, unsullied truth!” 
urged Wallinder; and there was in his voice a 
touching tone of pensiveness; “ Neck’s sharp 
vision can penetrate Miss Hilda’s heart, and 

laintive indeed would be the tones in which 
fe would make known his grief, should he 
discover that her words are those of mere 
oliteness.”’ 





was a trace o: sad and thoughtful melancholy | heart 
;| upon her usually smiling lips. She found her 


_ “Oh,, yes, indeed, the Master may take our 
od the Lieutenant; is] 
0 
ed that 


“Neck shall have no just cause for such a 
com at she answered, quickly, as she suf- 
Wallinder to gaze upon her clear, dark 
eyes. ‘This day—this whole day, with the ex- 
ception of the sorrow which J felt at my friend 
Rosa’s letter—has been one of the most delight- 
ful of my life.” 

“ Oh, then I will hope to be able to afford 
you many more like it,” replied he, with enthu- 
siasm; “and as I, yesterday evening, when 
here, entertained a hope that I might be per- 
mitted to conduct you hither, I left that behind 
which I believed would give pleasure to my pro- 
posed companion,” 

Wallinder then went toa hollow in the trunk 
of an old tree, and togk thence a flute; he then 
seated himself upon the half-fallen stem, and 
eaused the instrument to give forth its full, rich 
tones of melody, which were softly repeated by 
the distant echo. Hilda was in perfect rapture; 
never had she passed so delightful an evening, 
never had such a sense of bliss pervaded her 


“Oh! what a pity mamma is not here,” she 
sighed, as Wallinder laid down the flute; “she 
has missed a great pleasure; however, we must 
hope to repeat it soon.” 
The sun was already dipping its last golden 
rays in the blue, rippling water, as our young 
and happy couple again approached the shore 
at Lind! ors. Softly glided the boat to the land, 
and gaily and happily they strolled up the little 
avenue, and entered the courtyard. Papa was 
seated in his nook, smoking his pipe, and mam- 
ma called out to them from the open window— 
“Where, in Heaven’s name, have you been 
so long? I was really beginning to be seriously 
airaid, my dear Hilda, that the witches had 
taken you off in good earnest.” ; 
“No, this time I was the culprit,” said Wal- 
linder, as they hoth entered the hall. “TI alone 
carried off Miss Borgenskold; we have been 
visiting such a lovely little isiand, down the river 
yonder. I took her there, that she might enjoy 
the delightful views which we have around us. 
“ Well, there is no harm in that,” said mam- 
ma, with a graciqus aes “and now I suppose 


you must be hungry, for it ss oeg past tea-time. 
ou must be hungry, surely, ; Lam quite 


joi Hilda; “how- 
r, we can do jus- 


ea 


tilg and alvays welcome.” 
re Wallinder 





However, we will lay both of the le 
our readers. 
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| ed, but never dismayed, and all the while be 
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li 3 imay “Al d throws out hints about a pine table 
shadow; for, aft chairs. He makes you shiver over a 
she wished to think her alone. — homeopathic coal fire in the dining-room, leay- 
Thus thought Hilda, and, chiding herself for | ing ger ty to freeze in the parlor. With 
her weakness, she again took up Rosa’s letter, | yourpurso in one hand, he counts your potatoes 
and resolved to interest hennlé ith it, and | with the other, and is dubious over an unac- 
‘nothing else. Ferdinand’s she threw counjable increase of pots and pans. He makes 





For the National Era. 


I sparn the chains that bound me Jong—~ 
Their links are dim witheust; _ 
I'cast them downward to the dust, 


: ere is no darkness pon my brow,’ si : og 


Pe — 
My heart is patient—I will wait, 
And, waiting, act to-day. 


The tones that charmed me once are still, 
And every passing hour 
Becomes the vassal of my power, 
Obedient to my will. 


H. I. 





For the National Fra. 
ONE PULL FOR THE RIGHT—TWO FOR 
THE LEFT. 
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BY MRS. BELL SMITH. 


A ride upon the rail in a swift train has upon 
me the effect of wine. As we whirl along, to 
the quick music of the ringing iron, I feel as if 
my body was up with my spirits, and we were 
flying to music. How the landscapes seem 
waltzing by—trees and hills, meadows, rivers, 
sunlight, and shade—caught at by the eve, and 
gone—gone far back; and one can scarcely re- 
alize that they are lying there still, calm and 
eternal. I feel as if I were leaving all the ills 
of life behind—running at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour from sickness and sorrow—the 
competition of hard, busy life—the thousand 
and one petty annoyances which go to make up 
mountains of trouble. But, alas! these grim 
phantoms are hard after us—we shake them off 
for a moment, and run at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour, but, at the first station house, 
there they are—our old familiars, ready to greet 
us—dear friends, well pleased to make us mise- 
rable. 

Then, sleeping in cars has for me a great 
charm. Iam shaken into repose, and like to 
feel, as I drop off, that we are making famous 
time. I dream that I am slumbering on the 
genii’s charmed carpet, and am being carried 
with magic swiftness over wide lands, vast 
countries, and mighty nations sleeping in the 
moonlight. So we are. When I again awa- 
ken, we will have made four or five hundred 
miles ; and what storms we have run through, 
what dark forests we have penetrated, what 
choice bits of scenery lit by moonlight we 
have lost, what cows we have killed, what hogs 
we have sent with sudden sqealls to their final 
rest, mourned over these last by the dismal 
wail of the locomotive, that, like a grim mon- 
ster, lets on that he is sorry for it, but grins and 
rattles his chains as on he speeds, mindless of 
other hogs and helpless cows, sleeping as it 
were in the very arms of death—mindless, 
alas! of four or five hundred men, women, and 
children, being dragged into hidden danger. 
There is something exciting in this peril. Only 
think—the crushing of an overstrained wheel, 
the breaking of a slender axle-tree, and down 
what fearful precipices may we be hurled, to 
awaken, if ever, amid the shrieks of the dying, 
under the wreck of crushed cars and ascalding 
locomotive. 

My principal amusement, however, consists 
in a speculative study of the faces about me. 
It is an odd habit, but one full of amusement 
of a quiet kind to myself, and therefore to be 
cherished. I believe with Hazlitt, that we 
may control to a certain extent our words and 
acts ; but that all the while the character is be- 
ing written upon the face, in lines not to be 
changed or concealed. If these cannot. be 
read, it is the fault of the reader. One could 
be helped in this, if the faces were framed in 
by clothing which would indicate the wearer’s 
pursuit. But fashion, and, worse, the pride 
which apes fashion, have brought variable 
things to such an unhappy sameness, that no 
assistance is to be had from such a source. I 
regret this on other accounts. A dress is be- 
coming only when it is appropriate. I have 
seen @ French ouvrier lool nore of the gentle- 
man, with a neat, clean blouse over his manly 
form, than a Jew peddler in the dress of one. 
My pen is running away with my subject—a 
trick it has, by the bye, and I sometimes be- 
lieve that my readers (supposable) will think 
that I lay down a subject as a boy does a stick, 
to see how far he can jump fromit. Well, now 
for a jump back. We left, Lucy and I, our 
home in Mill Creek, one sunny morning, for a 
ride on the rail to Lake Erie. We had busi- 
ness, or imagined we had, and so hurried old 
Pete along, whipping him up with fears of be- 
ing too late for the cars. ‘Trains are so sud- 
den, and clocks so uncertain, that I am always 
ina “fiz” when starting, andin a “fiz” until 
fairly seated, with the whistie in my ears. We 
arrived in time—saw every one looking out, as 
every one looks out, at nothing, whenever the 
train stops. We found seats, and saw, as the 
locomotive rattled away with us, old Pete, with 
the ever-faithful Stacy, erect as‘, bronze monu- 
ment, fade in the distance. 

I began my ordinary examization of faces 
about me. It was the usual collection of speci- 
mens West, Eastward bound. Merchants, in 
search of a new stock, made up the manjority, 
while wealthy families, en route for fashionable 
watering places, gave us the next larger ingre- 
dient. We had a sprinking from all other 
classes—lawyers, doctors, and farmers. At 
least, such were my conclusions. But my at- 
tention was called to a youthful pair, evidently 
on their bridal tour. There was something 
very amusing in the wear of the new clothes, 
and the woar of the new life. How novel and 
pleasant .ue first moments, when we are called 
upon to share each other’s hopes and joys! 
How dear the time when we first share each 
other’s sorrows, and administer mutual conso- 
lation. It is, after all, from the last that genu- 
ine affection springs. The roots must be wa- 
tered by tears, and the limbs rudely shaken by 
adversity, to make of married love the pure, 
beautiful bond the heart cemands. It is not 
that we have seen happiness together, but that 
we have had sorrow in communion, that makes 
us one, The gnarled shrub clings to the rude 
mountain side, resisting all assaults stoutly. 
when the affluent plant may be easily ‘plucked 
from its richer ‘soil. Therefore, I say to all 
lovers, never mind her ro Pac 3 it is for 
you to struggle and fight, and dhin defeat- 


building up that which is nearer and dearer, | 
than ordinary goods of this world, 
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Narn stockings, aud repair—shall I say it?— 
pantaloons; and you begin to believe that 
have made a bad thing of it, and wish you 

hot—-—and a few nervous rows help on 
usery, The ual improvement in the 
#f furniture, the little recitals, in the even- 
successes ee Ags day, do not alto- 














to come 
»6 Sickness and Prevent md will work 
ys6d t or later, they are kuock- 
@ door. a days. of suffering 
P nm you bathe 
iGevdrod: head and look into the wasted 
the step of the Dostor as the 


the memory of the i ape oe little kindness. 
es, the many hard struggles with the world— 
all for you—and you would give what you 
once thought so precious, offer up your own ex- 
istence, to save that one—one never so dear 
before. And so from the poisoned flower comes 
the honey—from the dark, heavy soil the deli- 
cious fruits—from the murky fogs, the rainbowed 
clouds. Therefore, I say to all lovers, fear noth- 
ing. When Poverty comes in at the door, 
Love may go up the chimney. Well, let the 
trifling little rascal go, for he leaves behind a 
truer friend, when Affection takes his place. 

T know that prudent, worldly parents will look 
upon this as bad advice, encouraging improvi- 
dent matches ; but let them look back through 
their own lives, before they decide, 

I should have continued my dreamings on 
matrimony to the end of our journey, for it is 
a favorite subject, but my eye fell upon a little 
messenger, fresh from heaven, seated not far 
from us—the loveliest specimen, with that 
grave, thoughtful expression so common in 
childhood, as if wisdom had come without ex- 
perience, while innocence yet held its own. The 
little thing made an exquisite picture. Over 
her beautiful head fell a mass of sunny ring- 
lets, bringing it out in artistic relief from the 
crimson back-ground made by the lining of 
the car. One plump, little white hand rested 
on the arm of the chair, the other lay in her 
lap, while a foot swung carelessly from the seat— 
the entire giving an idea of sober indifference, 
delicious to contemplate. She looked to me 
as if born at the depot; she was being hurried 
through existence by express. I longed to 
lean cver and ask confidentially, in a whisper, 
for news from the spirit land. It was the same 
little thing that subsequently, on Lake Erie, 
told me that she was quite tired, “the waves 
kicked up so.”’ 

In contrast to this, my attention was attract- 
ed‘to an old woman, of very stout appoint- 
ments, and red face, set off by a cap of un- 
limited frills, a gown bright in colors, and very 
badly put together, an enormous shawl, all of 


overtake the cars. Inspired by the cries, Den- 
nis made a desperate effort, and seized hold of 
the car. A dozen hands lifted him from the 
ground. On the cars sped, and there hung 


Dénnis, for a new difficulty a He 
could not, with his bundles, be putled in. 


There he stuck; to let go was death, and yet 
to bold on much longer quite impossible. At 
this juncture, our young sportsman coolly took 
out his knife, and saying, “Shouldn't carry 
weight in such a race, old covey; don’t treat 
your backers right,” cut the strap which beld 
the larger article. The bundle tumbled upon 
the track, Dennis tumbled tnto the car, and, 
amid shouts of applause and roars of langhter, 
fell breathless into the arms of his lately-be- 
reaved better half. 

As we rolled oa, I saw the bundle lying on 
the track, and thought of the next train, which 
would be arrested for the purpose of looking 
into the strange obstacle. 


Correspondence of the ca. 
ATTACKS ON KNOW NOTHINGS. 
. “Wiiirzronp, Lucas Co., Onto, 
La Si an zs) : 
The your paper i devoted 


eh ae oe 
cause to which 

meets with a general response in this place, ex- 
cept the ungenerous attack sometimes made 
upon the Know Nothings. So far as I have 
been able to learn the feelings of members of 
that Order, the question of Freedom is the first 
question, and then other things, which threaten 
the perpetuity and best interest of our Union. 
But those of us who are best acquainted with 
your paper are attached to it, and cannot well 
dispense with it, though sometimés tired and 
almost vexed, when you turu aside from the great 
question of the day, to a quixotic enterprise, 
fighting the Know Nothings. 

From this place, where we have never had a 
club before, our friend sends us a club of thir- 
teen subscribers. We have made no ungenerous 
attack on the Know Nothings—we have argued 
against their doctrines and policy, and now we 
earnestly appeal to all of them, who consider 
the Slavery Question paramount, how can we 
carry the masses of the People of the free 
States on this question, by two organizations, 
aiming at different objects? How can we unite 
them against the Slave Power, except on one 
issue, in one organization? Will they consid- 
er.— Ed. Era. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Apany, Dec. 22, 1855. 

The adhesive qualities of the one hundred 
and five members of Congress, who steadily 
vote for Mr. Banks for Speaker, commands the 
enthusiastic encomiums of true men everywhere. 
The consolidation of the Republican party is 
the one thing needful now. Its position is one 
that must receive the respect of the mass of 
|good men. Give us organization, fidelity, and 
| hope, and our success will be certain, if not 
speedy. 

Our Legislature meets on the first day of 
January. In the Senate, the Republicans have 
the majority. In the House, the three parties 











which she kept in extreme agitation—‘for the 
old lady who had victuals and drink as a prin- 
cipal diet, and yet it was said could never be 
quiet,” was nothing to my new acquaintance. 
Whenever the cars stopped, her voice could be 
heard, for she never ceased talking, and the 
burden of her cry was, the “auld man Den- 
nis.” I gathered, from her disjointed dis- 
courses, that she and her husband, Dennis, had 
set out together that morning from Cincinnati, 
for the purpose of revisiting old Ireland. 
That’ Dennis had run back to bid Mrs. O’Don- 
nohue farewell, leaving his larger domesticity 
in the cars, and that before he could return the 
train had started. The poor old lady seemed 
to think it a terrible business. She might be 
getting such a frightful start of Dennis that he 
would not see her again until they met in 
County Cork. She had got out at the first 
station after leaving the city, but the train 
that followed was an express, and did not stop. 
She bundled into the next, and found no Den- 
nis. Now, it was a painful question, whether 
Dennis was yet in Cincinnati, and must be 
waited for, or had gone on, and must be over- 
taken. I confess that this would puzzle a 
clearer head than that of an old Irish lady, 
late of County Cork. I was a long time get- 
ting at this little history, for we had one fact to 
miles of lamentation; and the afternoon was 
upon us, when a new event awakened a fresh 
interest. We had stopped for an instant, to 
pass a return train, and the cars were being 
dragged at a reduced pace, as the track was not 
yet clear ahead, when my attention was cailed 
to a little man, ladened with bundles and 
baskets, who seemed bent on c-ertaking us. 
He was an enterprising gentleman, with evi- 
dent resolution, and got over the ground with 
more speed than grace, but not much of either. 
The miseries of one left always afford infinite 
amusement to the more fortunate passengers; 
and soon a majority of our company had their 
heads out, mocking, by encouragement, the un- 
happy man. We were in the last car, and had 
a fair view of the contest. The locomotive 
continued at just the speed to delude the little 
old gentleman. 

“Hurry up, there!” cried one, imitating the 
Conductor. 

“ All aboard!” shouted another. 

“Two to one on old Bundles,” said a youth, 
taking out his note-book, as if to enter a bet. 

At the moment, a wild scream—a howl, in- 
deed—startled us all. We turned, to see the 
Irish lady tossing up her arms, and struggling 
for an utterance. At last, out it came. 

“Tt’s Dennis—me ould man. Stop the rail- 
road, stop the railroad.” ‘ 

No one paid the slightest attention to this 
reasonable request. Indeed, Dennis, although 
he persevered manfully, was losing ground. 
The track being clear, the cars began rattling 
off at a speed which would have soon left Den- 
nis in the dim distance—a thing of memory 
only—but the old lady, crying aloud, “Stop the 
cars; won’t any of yees help a poor woman?” 
was responded to by the wag who had offered 
to bet on Dennis. Pointing to the cord along 
the roof of the car, he said— 

“Omnibus arrangements, Madam—one pull 
for the right, two for the left; that’s your dodge; 
now be lively.” 

The old lady hardly heard the termination of 
the sentence. She threw her entire weight up- 
on the cord. Immediately the Engineer sig- 
nalled down the breaks; the assistants sprang 
to the platform, and in less time than it takes 
me to write it, the train was checked vp. The 
Conductor jumped wildly from the cars, and 
ran towards the locomotive, at the same time 
that the Engineer leaped from the tender, and 
started bert. They met, shouting, “ What’s 
the matter?” As neither could answer, the 
Conductor ran through the cars, demanding in 
each the cause of this stopping. The old lady 
soon gave him to understand, by pointing to 
her husband, who, seeing the cars stop, was all 
this time redoubling his efforts. The Conduet- 
or was favious. He first thought of putting 
out the oid woman, but, on second thought, 

i the Hngineer to go on, and left the 
car. He evidently thought this the more aggra- 
yating course. The train again started, just as 
Dénnis bid fair to get on board. It slowly got 
under way, but the strength of the little old 
pees was giving out before this unnatural ef:- 


A locomotive, we are assured, can run ai tne 
rate of a mile a minute. So could “ Eclipse,” 
and so did “ Boston ;” but the locomotiye has 
of being able to continue at that 
speed an indefinite time. I believe no one has 
f. an estimate of the rate at which a little 

Trishman can BM OSE: the ground. 


should not here have made these Te- 








will be so nearly equally divided, as to render 
the election of a Speaker as diflicult, perhaps, 
as it has been at Washington. There is a good 
deal of coqueting between the Hards and the 
Know Nothings, who together can choose a 
Speaker. Persuasions, also, have been held 
out to the Republicans to vote for a Soft. But 
unless he will place himself squarely on the 
Republican platform, it will be better for the 
Republicans to avoid any such alliance. 

There begins to be some talk about a Repub- 
lican Convention of all the States, to nominate 
a President. Some incline to a delegate Con- 
vention, but more to a mass meeting, at some 
convenient point. On the other hand, there 
are many very sagacious persons who think 
that no Convention is advisable. Their plan 
is, to allow each State to run the man most 
likely to command a majority of the votes in 
the State. If a sufficient number of Electors 
should thus be chosen, it is agreed, there will 
be no great difliculty of combining them all 
upon one man. If there is not a sufficient 
number elected, then no harm to anybody will 
have been done. 

But this is a matter of but little immediate 
importance. What is wanted now is, some- 
thing to turn the attention of the people to the 
one great issue. From Washington, should be 
sent out orators, speeches, newspapers, and 
letters, to every part of the Union, in further- 
ance of this one great object. The people are 
waiting. B. 

FROM MICHIGAN. 
Derrorr, Dec. 18, 1855. 

I commend the course of the Hra during 
the past year. Your manful and well-sustained 
fight against the proscriptive dogmas of Know 
Nothingism, I have sympathised with and ad- 
mired; and I can share with you the warm sat- 
isfaction you must feel at seeing your unheeded 
predictions of warning fulfilled so completely 
by the events of the autumn elections. 

In our State, Know Nothingism has lost its 
vitality, or mostly so. In the southern tier of 
counties, it still has the sympathy of a number 
of Anti-Slavery men. Politicians are afraid of 
it. Its operation is too irregular to stake hopes 
of office or success upon. The successes of the 
Know Nothings in New York and Massachu- 
setts, so far as I can learn, have only stimulated 
the National Know Nothings among us to a 
spasmodic action. But one man of any prom- 
inence as an Anti-Nebraska man, in this State, 
was a delegate to the Cincinnati Convention, 
and he refused to vote for the majority platform, 
and I think will soon come to see that the only 
present hope of Freedom rests in the Republi- 
can movement. 

But notwithstanding the above, I do notthink 
there will be any open, avowed opposition to 
Know Nothingism by the Republican press o 
this State. Last year, the Republican party 
could not have succeeded, it is generally thought, 
without Know Nothing aid, aud the same is 
feared of the coming year. Know Nothingism 
will undoubtedly be subordinated to the Anti- 
Nebraska sentiment; but then I fear it will hold 
@ balance of power, which will render it dan- 

erous. I know that the ery of “down with the 
Pope ” is of considerable power in Michigan, 
but I nevertheless believe that there is in the 
hearts of the people that detestation of slave- 
extension, and the growing insolence of the 
slave power, that would command success for 
the Reyablican party, without any assistance 
whatever. 

Moreover, it is best to do right. If Freedom 
or Slavery is the issue, let us maintain it singly 
and alone. We can concentrate more force on 
a single point. Why dissipate our strength on 
several points, when the dcmand is pressing that 
it should be concentrated on one? No one pre- 
tends that we stand in innthadtiate danger of the 
Pope or the foreigner, but every one must see, 
that if Freedom is not now triumphant, she 
must be prostrated for years, long years, we 
fear, to come, With what consistency can we 
plead the enfranchisement of the slave, while 
we would proscribe for birth and creed the for- 


“ Catholic ? 

know many true and prominent Anti-Slavery 
men in this State, who fally sympathize with the 
course you have pursued, and I believe that 
what you may have lost in defending the right 
will be more than made up to you. 


MISSOURIANS GOING BACK—A GOOD 
STORY. 


SHAWNEE REsenve, Kansas Trr,, 
December 10, 1855. 
The war excitement is dying away. A num- 
_— a Missouri po opty will be ged 
; the rest, it is repor ; to- 
morrow. They have red several maner off 


to-day. Shame on all such doings! You. 








haps ha’ will, before you receive this, hear 
ale areca, The Maran 1¥— x: 
‘D—n the Yankees! They are more stub- 
tem ioe, We tre 
guns in 


hearing, they would submit, But 





instead of that, they are ready and willing to 
fight.” 

One thing is certain—the Missourians were 
wrongly informed. If they had had a true 
statement of the facts, before they left home, 
es would have stayed there. 

. 8. However, there is one joke, which I 
must tell. After the men had been gathering 
several days, a couple of young Yankees con- 
cluded ‘that they could go to Kansas city, in 
Missouri, after a howitzer, which was there for 
them, notwithstanding the road was blocked 
b¥ guards. They went and got their cannon, 
and started for Kansas Territory. Some of the 
Missouri boys thought they must see what the 
“d—d Yankees” had, and stopped them. 
“0, yes,” said one of the Yankee boys, “ you 
may see what's here, if you wish.” So the tops 
of boxes began to fly off, until all were open 
but two. “Well,” says the Yankee, “do 
you want to know what's ix this?” “Yes.” 
‘Well, it’s the fore-wheels of Hutchison’s wag- 
on.” tore off the top, and there were the 
wheels, sure enough. Yankee: “Do you want 
to know what's in the other box?” Missouri- 
casbenriae we ore satisfied.” ‘ So, the Yan- 

passed on with their load, without 
further molestation. The other box was the 
}one which had the cannon in tt! 


THE ERA IN WISCONSIN. 
Braver Dam, Wis., Dec. 19, 1855. 
Will it do any good to know that the course 
of the Era is approved, and its power appreci- 
ated, in this distant country ? Such is the case, 
not only by your subscribers, but by hundreds 
who feel unable to subscribe. We are aware 
that you must have ahard task, with the weekly 
Era alone, to counteract the mischievous influ- 
ence of some half-dozen Pro-Slavery presses at 
the capital, fed to the full with Government 
patronage, to give them power to browbeat, 
overawe, ridicule, defame, wheedle, flatter, 
or bribe, every new or weakly Northern 
member of Congress who can by possibility be 
reached by such appliances, and make them 
falter in the cause of Freedom, and pander to 
the insatiable power of Slavery. 
HOW TO MAKE VOTES. 
Lron1, Micuican, Dec. 11, 1855. 

Below you will see more names for the Era. 
I intend to go to every house in this township, 
for the Era, and take with me good documents, 
and leave them at every house. I think that if 


every man who acts as agent for the Hra would 
do this, we could elect a President in 1856. 


REMEBOY FOR WEAK CONSTITU. 
TIONS. 
Camprincz, Onto, Dec. 18, 1855, 


party. How many are there in the Order, to- 
day, who, if we had ‘predicted, two years ago, 
that they would now be members of a party o:- 
eupying such a position on the Slavery ques- 
tion, would have exclaimed, with astonishment, 
‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?’ And how many men now quict 
their consciences, for the support of the Order, 
as Naaman did, while bowing to strange gods, 
by saying, ‘the Lord pardon thy servant in 
this thing’—of supporting a Pro-Slavery party.” 


$< 


A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT OF THE CONTEST IN 
KANSAS, 





One of the actors in the late contest in Kan- 
sas sends us astraightforward, graphic account 
of what transpired; but, as we have already 
given the partienlars as received from other 
sources, we must content ourselves with sub- 
mitting so much of our friend’s letter as will 
serve to show the spirit which animated .the 
Free State Party. He is one of the old Liber- 
ty guard. Names, in most Cases, we omit, for 
obvious reasons, 

The peculiar interest of the narrative de- 
-pends-epon the fact thatit is not-prepared by 
& newspaper correspondent, bat by a plain, un- 
ambitious actor in the events. “The postscript 
from the wife, surrounded by perils, expecting 
the storming of the town every hour, shows that, 
in Kansas, the spirit of the Revolution yet lives. 

Having gone to Hickory Point, with a few 
other citizens of Lawrence, to investigate the 
facts of the murder of Dow, our friend says: 


After the meeting adjourned, @ person at- 
tempted to burn the house of Coleman, which 
was oppozed; the fire was put out, and a vote 
taken, which passed unanimously, against burn- 
ing it. The people then quietly dispersed. 1 
returned to Wakarusa with a friend, having 
loaned my pony to Mr. —, at Blanton, a 
paper tow containing one house, on the south 
bank of Wakarusa, half way from Hickory 
Point to Lawrence. We learned that a party of 
fifteen well-armed horsemen had just passed to- 
ward Hickory Point. Believing mischief afloat, 
we retired to the house of for consulta- 
tion. It was soon agreed that horsemen must 
be sent on their trail, and the neighbors alarm- 
ed. Messrs. ‘ , ’ . 
and myself, were present. About this time, Mr. 
rode up, and said that Sheriff Jones, 
with fifteen armed men, had gone to Hickory 
Point, to arrest Mr. Branson on a peace war- 
rant, sworn out by- Buckley, one of the murder- 























Mr. T. was intending to try to live withont 
renewing, but found his constitution would fail, 
if he persisted ; therefore, as a matter of self- 
preservation, he renews. I think the same rem- 
edy might prove beneficial to many others, and 
I hope they will try it. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO KANSAS. 
Franxiin, Mass., Dec. 21, 1855. 
Why should not our friends in Kansas be 
encouraged? Not only do pledges of “life, 
fortune, and sacred honor,” come from their 
former homes, in notes of deep-toned base, but 
there are 
Soft voices afloat on the air— 
*Tis matron and maiden fair, 
At matin and midnight prayer ; 
And we know fort -m they pray— 
Distant father, friend, and brother, 
Tender husband, constant lover, 
Choice of some kind heart or other, 
Angels strengthen every day. 





Sourn Arriesoro, Mass., 
December 17, 1835. 

The cause in which you are engaged has my 
heart, my open mouth, and my prayers; and, 
although I take several religious papers and 
journals of decided Anti-Slavery character, yet 
the Hra, coming as it does from the capital of 
the nation, where it has its eyes on all the 
movements of the subtle and heartless monster 
of Slavery, at the White House, at the Capitol, 
in the Cabinet, and in the newspaper organs of 
a corrupt and Heaven-defying Administration, 
has become a necessity and a most welcome 
messenger in my family. 

A recent pilgrimage to the South has open- 
ed my eyes in regard to the peculiar instita- 
tion, as they never were opened before, though 
I havee twenty-five years been an uncompro- 
mising foe to Slavery. I saw not as Dr. Adams, 
that because the slaves could laugh and whistle, 
that therefore all was well; but I saw in their 
erect manhood, in their (in multitudes of cases) 
European ontline,(?) and in their intelligent 
faces, notwithstanding that crushing despotism 
which denies them the word of God, and even 
the elements of education, proofs of immeagur- 
able wrong. These slaves have the same in- 
alienable rights to the marriage relation, to edu- 
cation, to the acquisition of property, to free- 
dom of locomotion, and to the protection of 
Government in all these, as their so-called mas- 
ters. What have they done to forfeit these 
righis ? 

A great question, next in importance to per- 
sonal salvation, is before the nation. It stands 
out in bold outline. Not a shadow rests on it. 
It is, whether Freedom or Slavery shall be the 
fature policy of the National Government. It 
appeals to every one who is accustomed to bow 
at the throne of grace in prayer, and to ever 
one intrusted with the elective franchise. Will 
the friends of Freedom rise in their conscious 
strength, and tear from the impudent front of 
Slavery its already assumed NATIGNAL BADGE, 
and send it back disgraced to State protection 
and caresses, or, like a crawling reptile, lick the 
dust from the sole of insolent and heartless 
despotism? This is the question. 

May God stand by the friends of Freedom at 
the Capitol, and may they be strong in their 
own conscious integrity, in the righteousness of 
the cause, and in God’s strength, vouchsafed in 
answer to the prayers of a people outraged and 


¢| humbled by the apostacy and wickedness of 


their rulers! 


Wishing you the utmost sutcess, 
truly yours, 


S. B. Morey. 


Seven Mizz, Onto, Dec. 15, 1855. 

The standard of Freedom is raised here, and 
we intend to keep it.up, and raise it still high- 
er, if possible; and we think the best help we 
can get to accomplish our ends, is your paper. 
No man that reads, thinks, and studies, can 
help to appreciate its intrinsic value, and in no 
other paper.are the subjects so matured as 
those taken up and discussed in the Hra. 





THE ORDER DOING THE WORK OF SLAVERY. 


The Wisconsin Free Democrat, having copi- 
ed a large portion of our article entitled, “Sur- 
vey of the Field,” &c., couaments as follows: ° 
“We submit that this is a candid view of the 
whole subject. We believe that the Order is 
now doing the work of Slavery far more ef- 
fectually, in the ‘ree States, than if it openly 
joined the Pro-Slavery and sham Democracy ; 
for, in that case, no one would be deluded by 
it, and the Anti-Slavery members of the order 
would desert instantly, by thousands. We call 
the attention of the members of the Order in 


the State, to two facts. The Ameri the 
organ of the in this State, bas deslered 
its determination to support the National Know 
Nothing party and its Presidential nominee, 
and has said that George Law, as thorcughly 
Pro-Slavery a Hunker as the North ever pro- 
duced, is the most probable candidate of the 
party for the Presidency. 
“It has also declared, and repeated the decla- 
ration, that the Know Nothing National party, 
in the adoption of its Philadelphia, Pro-Slavery, 
Kansas-Nebraska, and Fugitive Slave Act Plat- 
form, stands as fairly and squarely on the Sla- 
very question as oe, Saag party can—thus 
i that the Know Nothing party, as a 
Ne party, is obliged to“idopt the same 
Platform on the Slavery question, and sanction 
the Pro-Slavery deeds and i which 
s sham Dem have done, under the 
lead of Pierce, and String- 
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ers. We were also informed that Coleman had 
given himself up. We saw at once through the 
wholeplot. Coleman was to have a sham trial, 
and be acquitted. 

To do this, it was necessary to destroy Bran- 
son, as he was the principal witness against 
| him. Hence, the warrant and contemplated ar- 
| rest. was sent for fresh, fast, and strong 
| horses, and to send a man down Wakarusa for 
| help. ——-— was sent up Wakarusa, to alarm 
| the settlers. I enjoyed an agne chill vntil 
returned with two good horses, which, 
| well armed, we mounted, and galloped to Hick- 
| ory Point, ‘ , and » pro- 
| ceeding on foot toa house near the same place, 
| which had been designated as a place of gen- 
| eral rendezvous. Arriving at Branson’s, we 
| found that they had arrested the old man, and 
| left, as they said, for Lawrence, for trial. We 
| were chagrined and mortified, as we had hoped, 
| if we could not get there in time to warn the 
| old man of his danger, we might at least be 

there at the:time of the arrest. 

| It was now near ten o'clock at night; the 
| moon was high, and shining brightly, making 
| it easy to see objects at a great. distance on the 
prairie. As we knew they had not taken the 
road we went, we took another, but soou, by 
inquiring and examining for hoof-marks, eatis- 
fied ourselves that no horsemen had passed. 
We then galloped over the prairie in different 
directions, inquiring and examining the roads, 
but could get no information of the party. 

It was then agreed that we should separate. 
We did so, -returning by the place where 
our friends were tO meet—I going farther 
around, seeking information, and alarming our 
friends, and hurrying to ,in time to stop 
a party of ten who had collected, and were about 
leaving for our place of rendezvous. 
soon after arrived. [eeling much discouraged, 
as the Jones party had apparently eluded us, 
we called a consultation, and were about send 
ing messengers to Franklin, their headquarters, 
four miles distant, to try to learn something of 
them, when one of our men rushed in, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Horsemen are coming, and almost here.” 
The road running close to the house on.the 
west side, and the door on the east, they attempt- 
ed to run past, but we rushed out in the oppo- 
site direction, and into the road ahead of them. 
| They halted within two rods of us. A moment 
| of silence ensued, when one of their party ask- 
| ed, “ What’s up?” — asked, “Is Bran 
son there?” Branson replied, “Yes, I am 
here, a prisoner.” said, “Come over 
here.” One of their party said, ‘If you move, 
we will shoot you.” One of our men said, 
“ Shoot, and be d——d.” Said “A 
shot on your part is your death signal—shoot, 
and not a man of you will leave alive.” Bran- 
Son said to us, “I will do just as you say.” We 
all said, “Come here.” Guns were presented 
and cocked on both sides. Branson left their 
ranks, rode to us, and dismounted, turned the 
mule loose, and was invited into the house to 
warm. Jones then announced himself “ Sheriff 
of Douglas county,” said he had “« warrant, 
issued by H. H. Cameron, Esq., of Lawrence,” 
ordering him to arrest Branson, and he “ must 
do it.” We told him we had no sherifis,.coun- 
ties, or squires, in Kansas; but if he must arrest 
Branson, “just to go at it.” He informed us 
that he was “no coward.” We told him we 
charged: him with no such thing, but thought 
the fact that he took fifteen armed men to ar- 
rest one old man at midnight, when in bed, not 
only indicated that he was no coward, but a 
very brave man! He then threatened us with 
United States troops, said he would call upon 
the Governor, and have ten thousand here in 
two days. We replied, that we cared nothing 
for his troops; and as for the Governor, we wish- 
ed he would do something, so that we might 
know that we had a Governor. He then whined 
and coaxed, but all to no purpose. He finally 
remounted his horse, and, at the head of his 
perty, bid us god night, and left us compiete- 
y trumphant—and a triumph it was. Jones 
had boasted, time after ¢ime, of his ability to en- 
force these laws; had said that with twenty men 
he could enforce them anywhere; that he 
“could whip any twenty Free State men him- 
self.” Pro-Slavery men here chimed the same 
thing. Free State men said but little, but quiet- 
ly awaited the crisis. That crisis came. Jones, 

ostmaster of Wesport, Missouri, and Sheriff of 
Dougins county, Kansas, with a warrant issued 
by H. H. Cameron, one of the most infamous 
wretches in Kansas, and the only man in Law- 
rence degraded enough to take the office of 
Justice of the Peace under the mob Legisla- 
ture, with his allies, fifteen strong, arrest an old 
man in the night, in bed, and. before travelling 
six miles, a party of equal number, half of 
whom are unarmed, place themselves in the 
road. The prisoner leaves his captors, joins 
his friends, and not the bursting of a single cap 
announces the event! 

Our party soon increased to twenty-five; 
turned drummer—I had the honor of 
being elected Captain, Lieutenant, and 
to the tune of “ The Spirit of ‘Seventy-Six,” we 
marched to Lawrence, five miles distant, waked 
up a few of the citizens, and agreed upon a 
meeting at eight o’clock; and, as it was now 
morning, we sepegpion for breakfast... At eight 






































o’clock, Union Hall was crowded. The great- 
est excitement prevailed, on thereaiinran et the 
above facts. De action of the was 
| fully endorsed, and preparations ma lefend 
o town and ple. 5. was T y: 
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ng any | The following is the latest news from the 





Nothing :3 to be construed as 


> theic time ia walking over it, apparently taking 
opinion as to the validity of 


a general view uf matters. We learned, how- 






ever, that Jones, on Monday, had Jeft Coleman, | Territorial Legislatare. The | of Kan‘| Mia rseilles, Dec, 12 —The Guage steam pack- 
the murdrrer, tending grocery at Lecompton, | sas Territory have always a to co- | et has just arrived, with dates from Constauti- 
Whilst the proprietor went to help arrest Bran- | operate in enforcing ‘the on law ofthe} nople of the 3d, 


land for the panishient.of criminals. ‘All 
civilized countries recognising the law of na- 
tions do this, and we have gone no farther than 

ietiowes we ayaa 


son. The same night, he was again at Franklin, 
armed with two revolvers and a shot-gun. (Bran- 
son, when arrested, had bis pockets examined, to 
see if he had even a pucket-knife.) Tharsday: 
night we received information that the Govern- 
cr had confe sed that he had no authority to 
cal out teocps. “This we thought we knew be- 
fure, but it was also reported that the Governor 
had yone personally into Missouri, and urged 
the pret tv come to Kansas and help enforce 
the laws, Seven hundred were gaid to be in 
Franklin. Spies were sent down to reconnoitre. 
The seven hundred dwindled down to twenty- 
five. A perty had, however, camped on Waka- 
rusa, and indications appeared to warrant prep- 
arations for defence of our town that night. 
Of course, sentinels were.on duty. An attack 
was also threatened upon certain persons in 
Wakarusa; and sixty men assembled there, de- 
termiued to give the scoundrels a gran’ recep- 
tion, 

In obedience to the wiskes of those having 
the detence in ¢ » those engaged in the 
rescue have all lefttown. Being one them, I 
left town late Thuraday night, and stayed at a 
fiiend’s house, within hearing of guns, if an 
attack was commenced, as vohies no disposi- 
tion to shirk any responsibility, and only left 
becanse oar friends thought they might thereby 
be better enabled to throw the enemy in the 
wrong. 

Feiday, with a. friend, one of the rescuers, I 
took a stroll over to Wakarusa, about five miles. 
We then followed up Washington creek a 
couple of miles. Changing our course, we as- 
eended a high mound, known as “Merril’'s 
Mound.” It isa point of high prairie. South, 
the prairie seems to be on a level with the 
mound. North, is the Wakarusa valley. We 
sat dowa to rest upon a pilé of stones at the 
northern part of the mound. Stretched out. 
before us, lay one of the handsomest coun- 
teies that my cyes ever rested upon—a pros- 
pect grand and beautiful. Without changin 
pnee, I counted 150 houses, (Lawrence saa 

ranklin were neither in view.) Over the 
country in view of our position, many houses 
were hid by rises in the prairie and by the 
Wakarusa timber; not less than 200 houses 
were within range, indicating a population of 
not leas than 1,000 persons. Besides Lawrence 
and Franklin, with their ¥;500 inhabitants, were 
within seven miles; and of these, nearly all are 
united. All, exceptiog perhaps twenty voters, 
have sworn defiance to the cursed lawa; and 
yeta resident Postmaster of Missonri, aided by 
a corrupt Administration, is seeking to enforce 
them. Oh! “ Squatter Sovereignty,” “Squatier 
Sovereigniv,” thou sovereign balm, that was to 
heal all our difficulties, and “extend the area 
of Freedom.” This Sqeatter Sovereignty, as 
the ffogs said of the boys’ stones, “It may be 
fun for you, but it is death to us.” 

We shall. retura almost to Lawrence this 
evening, as reports now reach us that the pro- 
slavery men are rallying at Lecompton as well 
as at Franklin, and the few pro-slavery men in 
Lawrence are. moving their families to the 
country. An attack may be made to-night, 
(Dee. 1st.) 

No attack Iest night. I suppose we shall 
live one day more. Missourians are still rally- 
ing at Lecompton and Franklin. 

A messenger just informed me that a spy last 
night ascertained that the attack is to be made 
to-night. Cannon are to be placed on Capitol 
Hill, and Branson and the reseuers demanded. 
If they are not given up, the town is to be de- 
molished. What is to be the regult, God only 
knows. If they will only get their writs from 
one of the Territorial Judges, and have them 
served by the Marshel or his depaty, they 
would probably have no trouble in finding the 

arties and arresting us, as no resistance would 

made. But if their object. be, as it appa- 
rently is, to mob, burn, and sack, they must 
take the consequences. Guerrilla parties will 
be formed, who will not only pay them back in 
tueir own coin, bat put all weatern Missouri in 
a blaze. 

P. S. Please excuse mistakes, as I write in 
the greatest haste, and amid the greatest anxi- 
ety. 

Here follows a note from his wife, whose spirit 
reminds one of ’76: 


' December 2d, midnight.—My husband sent 
me the above manuscript yesterday. Since then, 


stantinople. The English cavalry and that of 
the Anglo-Ottoman contingent had also arrived, 

‘| and were to winter in the neighborhood of the 
Turkish capital. ~~" 
accounts from the Crimea are to the 30th 
ultimo. .. military operations were suspended, 
The troops are still employed in demolishing 
Sebastopol, and constructing shelter for them- 
selves out of the ruins. 
The Russians were removing from their lines 
of defence, and concentrating their troops at 
Bukshi-Serai and at Simpheropol. 

THE BIBLE BURNER ACQUITTED. 
Last week, after a two days’ trial, Vladimir 
Peicherine was acquitted of the charge of burn- 
ing. volume. of Holy Scriptures. It was 
proved in evidence that a number of so-called 
immoral wotks was delivered up to the Redemp- 
torist fathers stationed at Kingston, near Dub- 
lin; aud that of these the accused had made a 
bonfire in front of the chapel on the 6th No- 
vember, in the presence of a large crowd. 

It was satisfactorily shown that a Bible was 
among the bocks there burnt, but there was no 
evidence that Father Petcherine knew that it 
was there, or that he had any intention of bring- , 
ing the Protestant version into contempt. Al- 
though there might have heen no moral doubt 
upon the matter, (for we can scarcely believe 
the books were burnt without examination, ) the 
jury very rightly considered the case not proved 
against the prisoner, and they gave a verdict 
accordingly. It is.stated.thatthe Roman Cath- 
olics. were in a majority on the jury, but there 
ig 10 reason to suppose that circumstance at all 


that in our ge to: ‘ 

distinctly that he does not intend to attempt to 
enforces any of the obnoxious laws of Kansas. 
He knows too well our convietioas to_ever at- 
temipt it. ree 

Onhis return to the camp last night, after 
the settlement had been completed, they were 
class were for obey'ng orders and starting for 
Missouri, but-the hotspur mob were ined 
to fight, Governor or no Governor, and they 
swore they would hang him if they could. They 
have broke up to-day, and allare moving. At 
Lecompton, the same state of feeling exists. 
They have croased over the. river to-day, bat 
awear veilgeance ou Shannon and Lawrence. 
The Governor makes a bad show upon 
paper., No public man was ever more bam- 
boozled, and he is quite thankful for any favor 
we may show him in extricating himself. In 
his proclamation he insults the whole Free State 
party, and moat grossly belies them ; now*ne is 
satisfied we are right, and have ¢ sted honorably 
in the whole affair, bat that he was deceived 
and hambugyged by Sheriff Jones and his rabble, 
till Le thought his proclamation was justifiable. 
He admits that he issued it wholly on ex parte 
testimony, but that he only gave instructions 
to Jones and his Generals, Strickler and Rich- 
ardson ; that his posse was in fact very emall, 
but that the main force from Missouri he did 
not recognise as his posse. Qn the other hand, 
the Llissourians say they came by his orders. 
He says bis-small posse he can and will control ; 
but tha.mob from the State he fears he cannot 
eontrol, and that he fears them as much as we 
do. He has even gone so far as to instruct 
General Robinson to hold his enrolled com- 
panies in readiness to repel any of their inva- 
sions, 


Loudon Atias, December 15. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1856, 





Laweence, Dec. 12, 1855. 

To-day our volunteer troops were disbanded. 
We ascertained that our enemies had passed 
the line, and hence there is no more occasion 
just now for their services. 

According to Gove nor Shannon's order, we 
shall be remunerated for our services during 
the siege. The following is the order: 

To C, Robinson, Commander of the enrolled 

citizens of Lawrence: 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
take such measures and use the enrolled force 
under your command in such manner, for the 
preservation of the place and the protection of 
the property and the persons of the people of 
Lawrence and vicinity, as in your judgment 
shall best secure that end. 





columns this week. 


—_——- > -— ' 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT. | 


Against all precedent, the President sent in 
his Message to both Houses of Congress last 
Monday, the House being yet unorganized. It 
was read in the Senate, and ordered to be 
printed. An attempt was made to receive it in 
the House, but it failed. Ona motion to have 
it read, which necessarily involved ita recep- 
Wiison Saannon, 

Lawrence, December 9, 1855, 

Here he commands that very force to defend 
our town from his own forces which he brought 
into the Territory, but which he could not con- 
trol. He also pledges himself in the paper of 
settlement to use his influence to secure to our 
town pay for the damages sustained and prop- 
erty stolen by the Sheriff's posse. “A proviso is 
also inserted in the treaty, if it may be called 
such, that no opinion was therein expressed as 


motions were made, but the whole subject was ' of that 
laid pon the table. 

The President was guilty of a gross impro- 
priety in sending bis Message to the House, the 
first busines. of which by law is to elect a 
Speaker. ‘lo have received and read the Mes- 
sage would have been one kind of business, 
and if the unorganized House be competent to 
to the validity ofthe Legislature, This treaty this, it is Cpmpefent © the reception of memo- 
isa private document just now, according to| rials, ke. The proceedings on the occasion 
the Governor’s wishes. Probably, if the armed | were very disorderly, owing to the pertinacity of 
horde had seen it, or fully understood its con-{ 4,4 Administration members. 

tents, they would not have gone back. It does 
not compromise the position of the Free State 
party, as laid down in their platform. 


oO 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





We print, but have no room for comment. | 
From a rapid glance at it, we judge it a mere 
electioneering document. 


GOV. SHANNON CHANGING HIS POLICY. 


Leavenwortu Cry, K, T., 
December 13, 1855. 

® the Editor of the National Era: 

The Missouri invaders did not even find 
Shannon enfliciently subservient. He was 
in peril of his life in their camp, and well he 
might be, for M. J. Parrott, Esq., who was a 
risoner there, says i were the most reck- 
ess, blood-thirsty, and lawless wretches, that 
could be gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. The officers had little control over 
them. By their drunken carelessness they 
killed, in camp, three of their own men. Such 
was Shannon’s fear and chagrin, that he ex- 
preesed his regret that he ever accepted the 





BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


By referring to our Congressional record, the 
reader will observe that there was quite a flurry 
in the House last week, in consequence of a 
declaration by Mr. Millward, of Peuusylvania, 
that an attempt had been made to purchase 
his vote for Banks! It seems that Mr. Pearce, 
one of his colleagues, had said to him, jocu- | 





larly, that he had no doubt he could be made | 
Chairman of the Committee on Engraving, if 
he would vote for Banks. Thereupon, Mr. 














. he and the rest.of his party have had to flee.| office of Governor. a Millward proceeded to examine whether there mers 
True and tried tert law advised it, and in-| . The Lawr -_ men sare ones pan dee aa was any such Committee, and not being able 
E- isted it the safety of the pl : dj sisting a virtual stege fo) wee y 8 A : z “ 
cone fgets suet Tt y Ba ros aed ia * hae wi ieeatand reliane.:it may. not be gen- | * find it recor ded, applied to Humphrey Mar 
friend wrote on & alip of paper, and handed | erally known that he was the leader of the shall for information, stating the reasons, &c. 
it to me to-night. As soon as I read it, I com-| men who, a few yeas ago, drove the Morwons| The shrewd Kentuckian advised him te pro- 
mitted it to the flames. To-morrow we expect | out of Jackson county with fire and sword. | claim the fact, and so he did, but the explana- 
hundreds of Missouri demons upon us, to de-| They intended to play the same game with the} 1... 4 which his remarks led turned the whole 
matid them, and to mob and destroy. If they| Free State men, but they found them brave}. ‘dicule. Mr. Bank pt 
cannot get ‘their men from Leavenworth they sons of noble sires. All hail to them! They thing into ridicule. r. ; anks, hee usual, when 
say that troops are cgming to storm the ‘town. | held their Thermopyle of Freedom against | called upon to say anything, said what he had 
Every hour brings some new report. This will | the barbarian hordes, and they were gloriously | to say, briefly, clearly, conclusively, and again 
start Tuesday morning, and will be — 4 Seiaren. te ee de tak justified, as he has repeatedly done, the confi- 
i Michi d iled there. wi non ° is lin Om a + 
ache paar saves: if I live, We| of conduct. He says he was grossly deceived dence reposed in him by his supporters. 
aw dans ‘ di e men and | in regard to the true state of affairs. He ap- PS 
pn Secsduthadrudimicrcod én proves of the defensive course of the Lawrence MR. KNIGHT’S PROPOSITION. 
Z , 1; men, says their expenses of the war shall be 2 Fr gees ; 
Tuesday ray oti 4.— All > dibs paid. e has commissioned Col. Lane as} be proposition of Mr. Knight, of Pennsyl- 
ba Miao eae epee goer) A, © | Major General, and Dr. Robinscn is made | vania, moved in the House on the 26th of De- 
frightened, and backing out. Another reportis | )°J ’ ’ 
ringed be Wibusbiies ate iatreabtae Our people Brigadier General. This last-named gentleman | cember, was as follows: 
wwe cts I Four hundred men frou different enjoys more ofthe hatred of the Misourianus Resolved, That this House will continue to 
a? f th Territory are in town, and will stay | ‘tan any man in the Teritory. Shannon has | vote, viva voce and without debate, for a Speak- 
itl dents is ait: The most charming sign | also enrolled the Lawrence men into the Kan-| o, to.day, to-morrow, and to the conclusion of 
of h tiene is the harmony prevailing in the | 5% militia, with authority to repel all foreign | the first vote on Friday next, if an election 
; is f Free State men. It needed but a word | ™vasion. shali not sooner be made; and if there shall be 
th inal them drop ail business, seize their ri-|’ / have again been obliged to write in haste. | no election upon the said first trial on Friday, 
fies, and come to the defence. They are here Yours, Joun H. Byrp. then the House me proceed ie a rae ea 
from Ottawa, Bloomington, Topeka, and Waka- on said day, when t e person that sha be high- 
rusa, Our people will act upon the defensive ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. est in vote, ‘and having the majority of a quo- 
only ; but one of “ a told a yester-| , sival of the Pacific—The Fall of Kars--More i shall be the Speaker of the thirty-fourth 
5 Aya apheed wrt anklin to fight them there. aa, tenth cca “Was a the proposition reasonable? The 
“4 x — y¥ oh ; J er. 
os guards rere ee thie Te wen Only done, to yeh’, Collins mail steamship Pacific, Capt. | #fouse had been in session nearly a month, and 
escaped injury—-we think it was Only Gone to} Eidredge, arrived at half past 4 o’clock Friday | ; : ‘ pre 
wause them to fire upon the enemy, and thus sfenniion) She sailed Bag Liverpool on Sat- Ags a se erek pel manana, oe 
furnish a pretext for them to commence the at- | urday, the 15th inst. adoption of the plurality rule was necessary. 
tack. The fire was not returned. ‘ FALL OF KARS. Bat Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, (Administra- 
. Yours, &c., 





tion,) moved to lay it upon the table, and the 
Richardson and Faller men, who still hoped 
for the disorg&nization of the party supporting 
Mr. Banks, laid it upon the table—Mr. Barks- 
dale’s motion prevailing by the following vote: 
Yeas —Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Hi. S. Bennett, Bocock, Boyce, Brooks, Broom, 
Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, L. D. ve 7 
bell, Carlile, Caruthers, Caskie, Clingman, H. 
Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, Cox; Craige, Crawford, 
Callen, Davidson, H. W. Divis, Denver, Dow- 
dell, Dunn, Edmundson, Hlliatt, Ruglish, Ether- 
idge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, 
H. M, Fuller, T. J. LD. Faller, Goode, Green- 
wood, Augustas Hall, J. M, Harris, S. W. Har- 
ris, T. L. Harris, Harrison, Haven, Herbert; 
Houston, Jewett, G. W. Jones, J. G. Jones, 
Kelly, Tidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lindley, Lump- 
kin, A. K. Marshall, H. Marshall, S. S. Mar- 
shall, Maxwell, McMullen, McQueen, S. Miller, 
Millson, Millward, Moore, M. Oliver, Orr, 
Paine, Peck, Porter, Powell, Pringle, Puryear, 
Quitman, Reade, Ready, Richardson, Rivers, 
Raffin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Scott, Seward, 
Shorter, W. R. Smith, Sneed, Stephens, Stew- 
art, Swope, Taylor, Trippe, Underwood, Vail, 
Valk, Walker, Warner, Watkins, Whitney, 
Winslow, J. V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—105. 
Nays—Messrs. Albright, Allison, Barbour, 


The heroic garrison of Kars have at last been 
compelled to surrender. The place has been 
starved out, and compelled to capitulate to the 
Russian army of General Muravieff. A most 
painful sensation has-been created hy this event 
in England, and there is but one opinion, that 
the gallant defenders of the place have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed to neglect, their critical 
position having been known for months past, 
and go litt!e done to relieve them. 

THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA—DEFEAT OF THE 

RUSSIANS. 





THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN KANSAS. 


We publish below a portion of the eorrespond- 
ence of the New York Times, contaihing the 
latest intelligence from the Territory of Kan- 
sas. The compact which Governor Shannon 
has made with the people of Lawrence has not 
yet been made pablic, but these letters give the 
material prints of the doenment. Both the 
camps at Waukarasa and Franklin have been 
broken up, and the Missourians. have returned 
to their homes with bitterness in their hearts | 
against Governor Shannon. The Free State 
Volunteers of Lawrence have also been dis- 

, with an understanding that they will 
be paid fur their services duriag the time they 
were on military daty in defence of their city 
against an armed mob. Thus the matter rests 
now. 







* There has unexpectedly been some fighting 
in the Crimea. A despatch from Sebastopol, of 
ecember 8, states: 
“Between two and three thousand infantry 
and four and five hundred cavalry have attack- 
ed Baga, Orkonsta, Skvaka. After an hour’s 
sharp firing, the enemy beat a retreat, leaving 
in our haads about <hirty prisoners, of whom 
two are officers, ae and wounded, = 
umber of whom is unknown at present. Our 
Sunday, December 9, 1855. loss is iosignifieant.” x < 
You will rejxice with me to know that the The places above named are villages at the 
negotiations with Governor Shannon have }'gastern extremity of the valley of Baidar. 
proved successful, so fur as to satisfy him that PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 


We have committed no wrong; and he haa, " held th bject 
ordered all the invéding force to disband, andjea she: mnganee Bo" theca “Aces bel 


they are doing so. He spent about five hours | sonear to bave advanced a single step; and the 
iu private council with Gen. Robinson and Tok organs scout the idea of the Cuar giv- 























Lawrenos, (K. T.,) 
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Col. Lane yesterday, during which time. writ- | ; vi meanwhile, the state of monetary mat-| H. Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
ten settlement was prepara and signed by the bas. Rit Ruasia is-beginning to tell, ios “ke 8 Bliss, W, Brenton, Baflington, Burling. 
close of the interview, 


erable alaria has been created by the failure of 


ame, J. H. Campbell, Chaffee, E, Clark, Claw- 
the Imperial Bank of Odessa, which gave rise 


ies; and at : 
bot Shannon made us a very satisfactory | son, Colfax, Comins, Cragin, Camback, Damrell, 



















































































extempore speech, on leaving the hotel. distur in that city, The Rassian Gov-| T. Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, Dick, Dickson, whole 
i that settlement, we have made no conces- ed hepeeade.. , _ facilitate pay- | Dodd, Darfer, Edie, Edwards, Emrie, Flagler, 
have violated none of our cherished re-| ate | ary, the normal pro-| Galloway, Giddings, Granger, Grow, R. B. 
: of individual houor, have alienated none | portio inst | Hall, an, Holloway, ‘I, R. Horton, V.B. 
_ Of our former vrofessions, pg up one | j, It is | Horton, Howard, Hughston, King, Knapp, 
: ‘iple we hold sacred as defen rs of Be Knight, Knowlton, Knox, Leiter, Macé, McCar- 
rited rights. We have said we had no co ty, Meacham, K. Miller, Morgan, Morrill, Mou, 

_. faises to inake, for we had done goth with Murray, Nichols, Norton, A. Oliver, Parker, 
_. Jare them, 5 fe knew not what iek will be | Pearce, Pelton, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Pike, 
_ Sf doing. Putting our po ers at Ber-| Parviance, Ritchie, Robison, Sabin, Sage, Sapp, 
~~ Inve always stood, upon ns hae sree reanaan | Simmons, nase Stanton, Stranaban, Tappan, 
pe ante ‘|. REDUCTION Op-THE AUSTRIAN Forers. | Toorington, Thurston, at ae 
ro x shoe sat ae _ Anatrla is aboat to veduoe her forces, and Wakeman, W ne, I. Wash>uro, Wat- 
y iy : F : W uro, 

save thiety millions Woodworth—94. 

















3 . , burne. KE. B.. 2) : 
ante af florins. In this, vy ‘gon Wood, Woodruff, ral os mi 
je sete anr he Gom spam ante "Mat § ‘ingle Administration man Or Kuow 
‘ ‘s Ler. n pt i ’ 



















of the sincerity of ‘Nothing vating ip the negative. This fact 
: rs lipbead. beso, | vata fo the adgmont of tho Richasdean 
ing the affairs of Colone and Fuller faction, and, in the opinjon of the 
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' Our readers, will “again notice the names of 
Mr. Campueny, of Ohio, and Mr. Prinetx, of | as 
"New York, recorded with the Richardson and 
Faller men, as also the names of Messrs, Dunn 
“The Engliah.squadron had arrived at-@on- a of Indiana, and Harrison and Moore, 
of Ohio. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS — EXPERIMENTS. 


Much is said, and with trath, of the evils of 
National Nominating Conventions. That they 
are often packed by intriguers, misled by dema- 
gogues, misrepresent public sentimeat, and 
impose upon the People the apparent necessity. | 
of choosing between evils, is admitted. Under 
, ordinary circumstances, with two Parties, fully | 
~ organized and arrayed against each other, on 
ordinary issues, we should be disposed to aid 
any reasonable movement calculated to break 
up the convention system, even at the hazard 
of defeat to the Party with which we might be 
identified. But, we submit to the New York 
Tribune and some of our New York friends, 
that this is not the time for trying new experi- 
ments, and for.embarking if a movement to’ 
reform our present mode of nominating and 
electing Presidential candidates. 

To a recent number of that paner isa labored 
article, proposing a new plan of nomination, 
which, it is assured, will avoid the mischiefs of 
a Nations! Convention. 
is a very good one: are our friends sanguine 
enough to hope that it will meet:with universal 
or even general concurrence? “Sonid will not 
understand it, some will misunderstand it, 
influenced the decision which they arrived at. some will assent to it with amendments, some 
| will reject it, Now, recollect, we havp only a 
; few months for consultation and actigh. How 
are we to harmonise our views withi short 

a period? In the effort to expose the evils of 
' National Conventions, and proyide a substi- 
tute, we shall lose -sight of the main question. 
It will be like adding a new issue, on which we 
8@~ Governor Seward’s speech enriches and yyust disagree, to ths great issue on which we 
President Pierce’s speech impoverishes our do agree. 

The two sections of our opponents are organ- 
ized, having each the advantages of regular 
party machinery. The Know Nothings have 
their thoroughly disciplined organization, will 
meet in National Convention, and select a 
Presideutial ticket which will command the 
support of all branches of that organization. 
The Administrntion Party has its National 
Committee ; its National Convention will meet 
in Cincinnati, and select a Presidential ticket 
tion, the vote stood 127 against, 88 for. Other ' which wil! command the support of all branches 
With these trained par- 
; ties, moving at the will and under the disci- 

pline of the Slave Power, with their well-tried 
party machinery, and their Convention nomi- 
nations, which will undoubtedly receive the 
support of all those who continue members of 
those Parties, it would be a hazardous, almost 
hopeless, undertaking for us, even if a well-or- | Israel Washburn, Watson, Welch, Wood, Wood- 
"ganized party, to attempt to make head against | ruff, and Woodworth—88. 
them, by giving up the Convention system, 
which we know would insure unanimity, and 
| by adopting the plan of State nomination, 
; which has never been tried, which is hard to 
be understood by the People, and which we 
have no reason to believe would secure una- 
nimity. But, when we call to mind the fact, 
| that we are not in form and organization a 
National Party, that we are without the expe- 
rience, the discipline, the machinery, of a Na- 
‘tional Pariy—that we are an aggregate of 
‘voters who have belonged to all Parties, but 
; have never yet acted together in a national 
‘ contest, do not know each other, have yet to 
, adopt some common ground on which we can 
| be brought to act efficiently in one organiza- 
' tion, surely every one must see the absolute 


Let us admit that it 


‘necessity of mutual consultation, and of hold- 
ing a National Convention, to define the issues 
on which we will act, and determine the nomi- 


At this late hour, when, by a series of fla- 
grant aggressions on the part of the Slave 
Power, the People have been aroused to resist- 
ance, and now stand ready to confront and put 
down that domineering and dangerous Interest, 
let us not mystify them by new expedients, but 
allow them to meet the common enemy in the 
way and with the instrumentalities they are 
used to, and so well understand. 


Hereafter, when power shall have been trans- 
ferred to the side of Freedom, and its friends 
stand forth, a well-organized, thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, prevailing Party, it may become their 
duty to propose some plan for the election of 
President, free from the evils to which the pres- 


THE MOTION FOK TEMPORARY SPEAKER, 


We referred last week, in terms of disappro- 
bation, to the motion of Mr, Campbell, of Ohio, 
to make Mr, Orr, of South Carolina, temporary 
Speaker, characterizing it as a movement cal- 
culated to disorganize the body of voters sup- 
porting Mr. Banks, and bring about the ulti- 
mate election of an Administration man or 
Nationa. Know Nothing as permanent Speak- 
Such was the nearly unanimous opinion of 
our friends, and so thought the opponents of Mr. 
Banks, if we may judge from their ill-conceal- 
ed exultation at the movement. 
As our paper was then going to press, we 
had not time to notice the reasons on which 
Mr. Campbell grounded his motion. 
House having adopted a resolution to sit perma- 
nently till the election of a Speaker, he sssum- 
ed that there would be night sessions—but such 
sessions heretofore had been disgraced by 
scenes of disorder and turbulence. 
not predict the recurrence of scenes of this kind, 
but it would be wise to guard against them. 
The Clerk had well discharged the duties of a 
presiding officer, thus far; but the time was 
now approaching when it.was importaut that 
the chair should be filled by 9 member of the 
House, experienced, versed in parliamentary 
law, and able to preserve order in the most try- 
ing civeumatances. And for e# precedent, the 
case of the New Jersey election was referred 
to, when John Quiney Adams was elected tem- 
He would therefore move the 
election of Mr. Orr, of Sonth Carolina, 

We could not see the force of this reasoning. 
The House had shown itself fully capable of 
No indication of violence 
had been manifested. Mr. Orr, if elected, would 
net have had any more power to enforce order, 
than the Clerk, Mr. Forney, whose tearing had 
been such as to conciliate the support of the 
After all, everything depended 
upon the members themselves. As to the pre- 
cedent referred to, it was not a parallel case. 
It involved no question respecting Slavery, or 
its influence inthe organization of the House-— 
put a technical question, concerning an elec- 
tion case. The selection of John Quiney Adains 
could not be construed or used, as preparing 
the way fcr his election as permanent Speaker, 
Mr. Adams, besides, stood alone, ale 
parties, qu ex-Presidept, illpstrious above all 
his fellow members, Byt, Mr. Qrr, aithongh 
an excellent presiding officer, and a fajr wap, 
can pretend to no such distinction. Besides, 
he is identified intimately with a sectional 
Party whjch is seeking to place the. 
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We hope that the motion may never be re- 
peated. If anybedy: is-to be placed iu the 


Chair as 


ly; his 


escence. 


Harrison, 


Smith, Sne 


prosperity 


concluded 





Banks, who has received the 
votes, and is the choice of the strongest, party 
in the House. But every one sees that there 
is no reason for displacing the Clerk from his" 
present position. He aéty’'p omptly Hy and 
‘aac “ars ig, 4a hg 
charged ; and the Honse proves itself. ; 
to its own government. Let no motion be} 5.4, 
brought forward calculated to awaken differ-| gp; 
ences of opinion or distrust among’ the sup: | t 
porters of Mr. Banks. And we hope that they: 
will aut be seduced into the support of any un-’ 
reasonable proposition introduced by the sec- 
tionalists of the House, like that introduced 
by Mr. Stephens, which gave occasion for the 
unfortunate motion of Mr. Campbell. 
couxtry will not expect the friends of organiza- 
tion in the House to hold night sessions, or 
to attempt to starve their opponents into acqui- 


lor, Trippe, 


and of the 


readiness to receive it. 


conviction 


of the treaty, 






ger any necessity 
Huss thet reacitied 


Balloting continually, from 


day, avoiding all frivolous motions and useless 
debate, they will stand acquitted before the 
People, whatever the result. 


As it is important to keep our friends well 
advised in relation to the votes on these various 
movements, we present the yea-and-nay vote on 
the motion to lay upon the table the resolu- 
tion of Mr. 


Tt will be seen that the body of Mr. Banks’s 
supporters desired to lay it on the table; 
but a few of them were absent, or voted with 
Mr. Campbell. The Richardson and Fuller 
men, and the Scattering, voted of course in the 
negative, 


Yeas—Measrs. Albright, Allison, Barbour, 
Henry Bennett, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bliss, Bradshaw, Brenton, Buffington, Burling- 
ame, James H. Campbell, Chaffee, Ezra Clark, 
Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Cragin, Cumback, 
Damrell, Timothy Davis, Day, Dean, De Witt, 
Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Emrie, 
Flagler, Galloway, Giddings, Gilbert, Granger, 
Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Hoiloway, T. 
R. Horton, Howard, Hughston, King, Knapp, 
Knight, Knowlton, Leiter, Mace, 
Meacham, Killian Miller, Morgan, Morrill, 
Mott, Murray, Nichols, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, 
Perry, Pettit, Pike, Pringle, Purviance, Sabin, 
Sapp, Simmons, Stanton, Stranahan, 
Tappan, Thorington, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Cad- 
walader C. Washburne, Elihu B. Washburne, 


Campbell. 


Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, 
Bell, Henry 8. Bennett, Bocock, Boyce, Brooks, 
Broom, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, Lewis 
D. Campbell, Carlile, Caruthers, Caskie, Bayard 
Clark, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. 
W. Cobb, Cox, Craige, Crawford, Cullen, Da- 
vidson, Henry Winter Davis, Danver, Dowdell, 
Dunn, Edmundson, Edwards, Elliott, English, 
Ktheridge, Eustis, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, 
Foster, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. D. Fuller, 
‘yoode, Greenwood, Augustus Hall, J. Morrison 
Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, 
aven, Herbert, Valentine B. Hor- 
ton, Houston, G. W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, 
Kelly, Kidwell, Knox, Lake, Letcher. Lindley, 
Lumpkin, A. K. Marshall, Sam. 8S. Marshall, 
Maxwell, McMullen, McQueen, Smith Miller, 
Millson, Millward, Méore, Norton, And. Oliver, 
Mordecai Oliver, Paine, Peck, Porter, Powell, 
Puryear, Quitman, Reade, Ready, Richardson, 
Rivers, Ruffin, Rust, Sandidge, Savage, Scott 
Seward, Shorter, Samuel A. Smith, Wm. R. 

Stephens, Stewart, Swope, Tay- 
Underwood, Vail, Valk, Walker, 
Warner, Watkins, Wells, Whitney, Winslow, 
John V. Wright and Zollicoffer—108. 


ed 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow. Citizens of the Senate 
louse of Representatives : 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that Congress shall assemble annually on the 
first Monday of December, and it has been 
usual for the President to make no commuonica- 
tion of a public character to the Senate and 
House of Representatives until advised of their 
I have deferred to this 
usage uutil the close of the first month of the 
session, but my convictions of duty will not 
permit me longer to postpone the discharge of 
the obligation enjoized hy the Constitution 
upon the President, “to give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 

It is matter of congratalation that-the Re- 
public is tranquilly advancing in a career of 





and peace, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS.—CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Whilst relations of amity continue to exist 
between the United States and all foreign Pow- 
ers, with some-of them grave questions are 
depending, which may require the considera- 
tion of Congress. 
Of such questions, the most important is that 
which hae arisen out of the negotiations with 
Great Britain, in reference to Central America. 
By the convention concluded between the 
two Governments on the 19th of April, 1850, 
both parties covenanted, that “neither will 
ever’? “occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or as 
sume or exercise any dominion over, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America.” 
It wae the undoubfed understanding of the 
United States, in making this treaty, that all 
the present States of the former Republic of Cen- 
tral America, and the entire territory of each, 
would thenceforth enjoy..complete independ- 
ence; and that both contracting parties enga- 
ged equally, and to the same extent, for ‘the 
present and for the future; that if either then 
had any claim of right inCentral America, such 
claim, and all occupation or authority under it, 
were unreservedly relinquished by the stipula- 
tions of the convention ; and that no dominion 
was thereafter to be exercised or assumed, in 
any part of Central America, by Great Britain 
or the United States. 

This Government consented ; 
regard to a region of country wherein we had 
sp_cifie and peculiar interests, only upon ihe 
that the like restrictions were in the 
same sense. obligatory on Great Britain. Bat 
for this understanding of the force and effect 
of the convention, it would never haye been 


by us, 


So clear was this understanding on the part 
of the United States, that, in correspondence 
contemporaneous with the ratification of the 
convention, it was distinctly expressed, that 


the mutual covenants of non-occupation were 
not intended to apply to the British establish- 


ment at the Balize, This qualification is to be 
ascribed to the fact, that, in virtne pf succes- 
sive treaties with previous sovereigns of the 
country, Great Britain had obtained a conces- 
sion of the right to cut mahogany or 
at the Balize, hut with positive excl 
domain or sovereignty; and thus. it confirms 
the natural construction and understood import 

43 to all the rest of the region to 
which the stipulations epplied, 
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cise of a 
of Indians. 
But the establishment at the Balize, now 
reaching far beyond its treaty limits into the 
State of Honduras, and that of the Bay Islands, 
appertaining of right to the same State, are as 
distinctly colonial Governments &s those of Ja- 
maica or Canada, and therefore cortrary to the 
very letter as well as the spirit of the conven- 
tion with the United States, as it was at the 
time of ratification, and now is, understood by 
this Government, 
The interpretation which the British Govern- 
ment, thus in assertion and act, persists in as- 
cribing to the convention, ertirely changes its 
While it holds us to all our obliga- 
tions, it in a great measure releases Great Brit- 
ain from those which constituted the consider- 
ation of this Government for entering into the 
It is impossible, in my judgment, 
for the United States to acquiesce in such a 
construction of the respective relations of the 
two Governments to Central America. 
To a renewed call by this Government upon 
Great Britain, to abide by, and carry into effect, 
the stipulations of the convention according to 
its obvious import, by withdrawing from the 
possession or c2lonization of portions of the 
Central American States of Hunduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica, the British Government 
has at length replied, affirming that the opera- 
tion of the treaty is prospective only, and did 
not require Great Britain to abandon or con- 
tract any possessions held. by her in Central 
Amc.*ca at the date of its conclusion. 
is reply substitutes a partial issue, in the 
the general one presented by the Uni- 
ted States. The British Government passes 
over the question of the rights of Great Britain, 
real or supposed, in Central America, and as- 
sumes that she had such rights at the date of 
the treaty, and that those rights comprehended 
the protectorship of the Mosquito Indians, the 
extended jurisdiction and limits of the Balize, 
and the colony of the Bay Islands, and there- 
upon proceeds by implication to infer, that, if 
the stipulations of the treaty be merely future 
in effect, Great Britain may “ll continue to 
hold the contested portions o. 
The United States cannot admit either the in- 
ference or the premises. 
that, at the date of the treaty, Great Britain 
had any possessions there, other than the limit- 
ed and peculiar establishment at the Balize ; 
and maintain that, if she had any, they were 
surrendered by the convention. * 
This Government, recognising the obligations 
of the treaty, has of course desired to see it ex- 
ecuted in good faith by both parties, and in the 
discussion, therefore, has not looked to rights 
which we might assert, ees ore | 
treaty, in consideration of our geogran 
sition and of ps circumstances, which create 
for us relations to the Central American States, 
different from those of any Government of Eu- 
rope, 
The British Government, in its last commn- 
nication, although well knowing the views of 
the United States, still declares that it sees no 
reason why a conciliatory spirit may not enable 
the two Governments to overcome all obstacles 
to a satisfactory adjustment of the subject. 
Assured of the correctness of the conatruc- 
tion of the treaty constantly adhered to by this 
Government, and resolved to insist on the rights 
of the United States, yet, actuated also by the 
same desire, which is avowed by the British 
Government, to remove all causes of sericus 
misunderstanding between two nations associ- 
ated by so many ties of interest and kindred, it 
has appeared to me proper not to consider an 
amicable solution of the controversy hopeless. 
There is, however, reason to apprehend, that. 
with Great Britain in the actual occupation of 
the disputed territories, and the treaty there- 
fore practically null, so far as regards our rights, 
this international difficulty cannot Jong remain 
undetermined, without involving in serious dan- 
ger the friendly relations which it is the inter- 
est as well as the duty of both countries to 
cherish and preserve. It will afiord me singere 
gratification, if future efforts shall result in the} 
success anticipated heretofore with more con- 
fidence than the aspect of the case permits me 
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in which she is engage . 
herto make, to draw recruits from the United 
“Tt the traditional and settled 

United States to maintain impart ] 
during the wars which from time to time oc- 
cur among the great Powers of the world. Per- 
furming all the duties of neutrality towards the 
respective belligerent States, we may reason- 
avly expect them not to interfere with our law- 
fal enjoyment of its benefits. Notwithstanding 
the existence of such hostilities, our citizens re- 
tain the individual right to continue all their 
accustomed pursuits, by land or by sea, at home 
or abroad, subject only to such restrictions, in 
this relation, as the laws of war, the usage of 
nations, or special treaties, may impose; and 
it is our sovereign right that our territory and 
jarisdiction shall not be invaded by either of 
the belligerent parties, for the transit of their 
armies, the operations of their fleets, the levy 
of troops for their service, the fitting out of 
cruisers by or against either, or any other act 
or incident of war. And these undeniable rights 
of neutrality, individual and national, the Uni- 
ted States will under no circumstances surren- 
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In pursuance of this policy, the laws of the 
United States do not forbid their citizens to sell 
to either of the belligerent Powers articles con- 
traband of war, or to take munitions of war or 
soldiers on board their private ships for trans- 
portation ; and although, in so doing, the indi- 
vidual citizen exposes his 
some of the hazards 
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nsions, 80 without solid foundation 
inning, and thus repeatedly abjured, 
‘were, at a recent period, revived by Great Brit- 
2. entral Ainerican States, the 
legitimate successors to all the ancient juris- 
diction of Spain in that region, 
first applied only to a defin 
Nicaragua, afterwards to the whole of its 
Atlantic coast, and lastly to a part of the coast 
of Costa Rica; and they are now re-asserted to 
this extent, notwithstanding engagements sto 
the United States. . 
On the eastern coast of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, the interference of Great Britain, though 
exerted at one time in the form of military oe- 
Rag ps of the eet of San Ju 

en in the peaceful possession of the appropri- 
ate puthoriites of the Central rican Btates, 
is now presented hy her as th 
protectorship over the Mosquito tribe 


We steadily deny 


of war, bis acts do not in- 
volve any breach of national neutrality, nor of 
themselves implicate the Government. Thus, 
during the progress of the present war in En- 


ne Set pane 


shail, within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
eses- | United States, enlist or enter himself, or hire 
con: | or retain aiother person to enlist or enter him- 
self, or to go begand the limits or jurisdiction 
of the United States with intent to be enlisted 
or entered, in the service of any foreign State, 
either as a soldier, or as a marine or seaman 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of marque, 
or privateer. And these enactments are also 
in strict conformity with the law of nations, 
which declares, that no State has the right to 
raise troops for land or sea service in another 
State, without its consent; and that, whether for- 
bidden by the municipal law or not, the very 
prea db» do te t such consent, is an 
attack on the national sovereignty. 
Such being the public rights and the muni- 
cipal law of the United States, no solicitude on 
the subject was entertained by this Government, 
| when, a year since, the British Parliament pass- 
ed an act to provide for the enlistment of for- 
eigners in the military service of Great Britain. 
Nothin, on the face of the act, or in its publie 
history, indicated that the British Government 
prvpeew to attempt recraitment in the United 
tates; nor did it ever give intimation of such 
intention to this Government. It was matter 
of surprise, therefore, to find, subsequently, that 
the engagement of persons within the United 
States to proceed to Halifax, in the British 
Province of Nova Scotia, and there enlist in 
ond age of Great Britain, was going on ex- 
tensively, with little or no disguise. Ordinary 
legal steps were immediately taken to arrest 
and punish parties concerned, and so put at an 
end to acts infringing the municipal law, and 
derogatory to our sovereignty. Meanwhile, suit- 
able representations on the subject were ad- 
dressed to the British Government. 
Thereupon it became known, by the admis- 
sion of the British Government itself, that the 
attempt to draw recruits from this country 
Et pcaece with it, or at least kad ite approval 
sanction; bet it also appeared that the 
public agents engaged in it had “stringent in- 
structions” not to violate the municipal law of 
the United States. 
It is difficult to understand how it should 
have been supposed that troops could be rais- 
ed here, by Great Britain, without violation of 
the municipal law. The unmistakable object 
of the Jaw was to prevent every such act, 
which, if performed, must be either in violation 
of the law, or in studied evasion of it; and, in 
either alternative, the act done would be alike 
injurious to the sovereignty of the United States. 
In the mean time, the matter acquired addi- 
tional importance, hy the recruitments in the 
United States not being discontinued, and the 
disclosure of the fact that they were prosecuted 
upon a systematic plan, devised by official au- 
thority ; that recruiting rendezvous had been 
opened in ovr principal cities, and depots for 
the reception of recruits established on our 
frontier ; and the whole business conducted un- 
der the supervision and by the regular co-ope- 
ration of British officers, civiland military, some 
in the Nosth American provinces, and some in 
the United States. The complicity of those of- 
cers in an undertaking, which could only be 
accomplished by defying our laws, throwing 
suspicion over our attitude of neutrality, and 
disregarding our territorial rights, is conclu- 
sively proves by the evidence elicited on the 
trial of such of their agents as have been ap- 
preliended and convicted. Some of the officers 
thus implicated are of high official position, 
and many of them beyond our jurisdiction, so 
that legal proceedings could not reach the 
source of the mischief. 
These considerations, and the fact that the 
cause Of complaint was not a mere casnal oc- 
eurrence, but adeliberate design, enterad upon 
with full knowledge of our lews and national 
policy, and conducted by responsible public 
functionaries, impelled me to present the case 
to the British Government, in order to secure, 
not only # cessation of the wrong, but its repa- 
ration. The subject is still aie discussion, 
the result of which. will be communicated to 
you in due time, - 
I repeat the recommendation submitted to 
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in behalf of the United) States, to aseept th” socks, 9 
invitation, for the most cogent reasons. On | pgibroe ‘be 
is, that Denmark does not offer to subm;, . 
the Convention the question of her right 
levy the Sound dues. A second is, that, if ih, 
Convention were allowed to take cognizance ’ 
that particular question, still it would not ;, 
competent to deal with the great internatiq) 
principle involved, which affeets the rich,” 
other cases of navigation and commercia| a 4 
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and insisting on the right of free transit in: un 
and from the Baltic, I bate Sabreseed rey Den an 
mark a willingness, on the part of the Unite 
States, to share liberally with other Powers, ; 
compensating her for any advantages whid 
commerce shall hereafter derive from expendi 
tures made by her for the improvement ay; 
safety of the navigation of the Sound or Bel: 

I lay before you, herewith, sundry document 
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on the subject, in which My views are mor - fie tne" 
fully disclosed. Should no satisfactory arrang: should ré 
ment be soon concluded, I shall again ca)! you hands of 
attention to the subject, with recommendatio, y that the 
of such measrros ag may appear to be require 7 ceeds, by 


in order 2» assert and secure the rights of the 
United States, so far as they are affected by th 
pretensions of Denmark. . 

FRANCE. 

_I announce, with much gratification, ths 
since the adjournment of the last Congress. th, 
question, then existing between this Gove 
ment and that of France, respecting the Fren 
consul at San Francisco, has been satisfam, 
rily determined, and that the relations of ( 
two Governments continue to be of the ms 
friendly nature. 
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GREECE. 

A question, also, which has been pending fr 
sevegal years between the United States and || 
Kingdom of Greece, growing out of the sequt 
tration, by public authorities of that country, 
property belonging to the present Amerix: 
consul at Athens, and which had been the »)! 
ject of very earnest discussion heretofore, h; 
recently been settlcd, to the satisfaction of the 
party interested, and of both Governments, 

SPAIN. ; 

With Spain, peaceful relations are stil] main. 


Mt 
















tained, and some progress has been made ime” courage, 
securing the redress of wrongs complained of tion whic 
by this Government. Spain has not only dis. For the | 
vowed and disapproved the conduct of the of he distributi 
cers whoillegally seized and detained the ateanp ss #8108 Ta 
er Black Warrior at Havana, but has also pui ‘ to the rey 
the sum claimed as indemnity for the loss ther ‘ accom pai 
by inflicted on citizens of the United States. Exper 
In consequence of a destructive hurricay igs have tray 
which visited Cuba in 1844, the supreme a) © has but 
thority of that island issued a decree, permittiy | pressed, ¢ 
the importation, for the period of six month) &_ by a reti 
of certain building)jmaterials and provision’ ~ \ increased 
free of duty, but revoked it when about half th on the li 
period only had ela » to the injury of cil. which exig 
zens of the United » Who had proceeded ommotice 
to act on the faithyof that decree. The Spanit out mods 
Govegnment refused indemnification to the pu: have give 
ties aggrieved untilgrecently, when it was « ial heen , 
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given to 

35 service W 
i Ga to a cons 


sented to, payment bein promised to be mai: 
so soon as the a mt due can be ascertained. 
Satisfaction clammed forthe arrest and searagl 


of the steamer 


prado has not yet been a 
corded, but there 1 


eason to believe that it wil) 9% 
be; and that case, with others, continues to be “7% ower 
urged on the attention of the Spanish Govern | ® 2 , 
. : tice and 
ment. I do not abandon the hope of concluding ok, Haas 
, there 








the last Congress, that provision be made for 
the appointment of a Commissioner, in connec- 
tion with Great Britain, to survey and estab- 
lish the boundary line which divides the Ter- 
ritory of Washington from the contiguous Brit- 
ish possessions. By reason of the extent and 
importance of the country in dispute, there has 
been imminent danger of collision between the 
subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of 


of the 
ical po- 


with Spain some general arrangement, which, 
if it do not wholly prevent the recurrence 0/ 
difficulties in Cuba, will render them less fr: 
quent, and, whenever they shall occur, faci!itat 
their more speedy settlement. 

MEXICO. 
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the United States, including their respective 
authorities in that quarter. The prospect of a 
speedy arrangement has contributed hitherto to 
induce on both sides forbearance to assert by 
force what each claims as a right. Continu- 
ance of delay on the part of the two Govern- 
ments to act in the matter will increase the 
dangers and difficulties of the controversy. 

Misunderstanding exists as to the extent, 
character, and value of the possessory rights of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the property 
of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Compary, 
reserved in our treaty with Great Britain rela- 
tive to the Territéry of Oregon. I have reason 
to believe that a cession of the rights of both 
companies to the United States, which would 
be the readiest means of terminating all ques- 
tions, can be obtained on reasonable terms ; 
and, with a vi-w to this end, I present the sub- 
ject to the attention of eo ey 

The Colony of Newfoundland, having enact- 
ed the laws required by the treaty of the 5th of 
June, 1854, is now placedon the same footing, 
jn respect to commercial intercourse with the 
United States, as the other British North Amer- 
ican Provinces. 

The commission, which that treaty contem- 
plated, for determining the rights of fishery in 
rivers and mouths of rivers on the coasts of 
the United States and the British North Amer- 
ican Provinces, has been organized, and has 
commenced its labors ; to complete which, there 
is needed further appropriations for the service 
of another season. 

se SOUND DUES. 

In pursuance of the authority conferred by a 
resolution of the Senate of the United States, 
passed on the 3d of March last, notice was giv- 
en to Denmark, on the 14th day of Apri of 
the intention of this Government to avail itself 
of the stipulation of the subsisting convention 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, . be- 
tween that Kingdom and the United States, 
wherehy either party might, after ten years, 
terminate the same at expiration cf one 
year from the date of notice for that purpose, 

The considerations which led me to call the 
attention of Congress to that convention, and 
induced the Senate to adopt the resolution re- 
ferred to, still continue in full force. The con- 
vention contains gn article, which, although it 
does pot directly engage the United States to 
submit to the imposition of tolls on the vessels 
and cargoes of Americans passing into or from 
the Baltic Sea, during the continuance of the 
treaty, yet may, by possibility, be construed as 
implyin such submission, The exaction of 
those tolls not being justified by 
of international law, it hecame 


polioy of the 
al neutrality 


any principle 
v the right and 
the ants of the United States to relieve them- 
selves from the"implication of engagement on 
the subject, so as to be perfectly free to act in 
the premises in such way as their public inter- 
eats and honor shall demand, 

I remain of the opinion that the United States 
ought not to eu to the payment of the 
Sound dues, not so much hecause of their 
amount, which is a secondary matter, but’ be- 
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ships frequented the Mediterranean. ‘To the 





troops, a 

The interposition of this Government bs | field wou 
been invoked by many of its citizens, on accow © with whi 

of injuries done to their persons and proper” not, as ir 

for which the Mexican Republic is responsib! bat requ 
The unhappy situation of that country, for sow the duti 
























time past, has not allowed its Government | @ 
give due consideration to elaims of private ret 7 
aration, and hes appeared to eall for and justi) 7% 
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some forbearance in such matters on the pat both. Y 
of this Government. But, if the revolutionary on a fort 
movements, which have. lately occurred in tha staff sho 
Xepublic, end in the organization of a stabi from the 
Government, urgent appeals to its justice wi! advantag 
then be made, and, it may be hoped, with sut change, i 
cess, for the redress of all complaints of our cl tion of Cq 
izens. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. The r 
Tn regard to the American Repablics, which, 9 =» herewith 
from their proximity and other considerations, operation 
have peculiar relations to this Covernment, present. ¢ 
while it has been my constant aim strictly to 9 suggestio 
observe all the obligaticns of political friendship e | attention 
and of good neighborhood, obstacles to this i The co 
have arisen in some of them, from their own in: @ for whicl 
sufficient power to check lawless irruption Congres 
which in effect throws most of the task tory man 
the United States, Thus it is that the distract: warrant 
ed internal condition of the State of Nicarags service e 
has made it ineumbent on me to appeal to tht as this s 
good faith of our eitizens to abstain from unl remains i 
ful intervention in its affairs, and to adopt cies of th 
ventive measures to the same end, which, 05 By and vast 
similar o¢easion, had the best results in rev iy States. 
suring the peace of the Mexican States of © knowled 
nora and Lc wer California. and systot 
Re TREATIES. priation f 
Since the last session of Congress, a trea!’ of six ste 
amity, commerce, and navigation, and fo: ® ‘ In rege 
surrender of fugitive criminals, with the Kit the act o 
dom of the Two Sicilies ; a treaty of friend: the navy, 
commerce, and navigation, with Nicaras#: than to 
anda convention of commercial reciprocity” servation 
Secretar 






the Hawaiian Kingdom, have been negoti 
The latter Kingdom and the State of Nicaras" § 

















































have also acceded to a declaration recogt's" Tt wiil 
as international rights the princip!es conta" Postmas 
in the convention between the United 5tl°™ of the D 
and Russia of the 22d of July, 1854. These nine milli 
conventions will be laid before tb? sand-thra 
Senate for ratification. ; the gross 
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TREASURY. 
The statement made, in my last annnal me 




























ing the anticipated receipts % ever rece 
peel of the Bveneury, have been st ysis 
i ified. Ars; an 
ee the report of the Secretary ii during 
of the Treasury, that the receipts during “ four thou 
last fiscal year, ending J une 30, 1855, from 7 lars gre 
sources, were sixty-five million three eye a the he avy 
nine hundred and thirty dollars; and thal 4 _ is thus s 
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es fo \v- 
ublie expenditures for the same periol, exc 
sive of payments on account of the poh 1c wo 

amounted to fifty-six million three ha pees 
sixty-five thousand three hunnred an foe : 
three dollars. During the same , the pa 
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The halance in the Treasury 
ning of the present fiscal yea® 
was eighteen million nine 


July 1, 1855, 
hundred and thirly- 
























































































, > 4 ‘ ska : : dred and seventy 
It, however, hecame + a at an early | rope, our-citizens have, without national respon- | ©#use it is in effect the recognition of the right) one thousand nine husared 
day after entering upon the discharge of my | sibility therefor, sold gunpowder gpd arms to | Of Denmark to treat one of the great maritime | dollars ; the receipts e 
eps functions, that Great Britain still con- | sll buyers, regardless of the destination of those | highways of nations as a close sea, and the vav-| the estimated receipts ; 
tinued in the exercise or assertion of large au.| articles. Our merchantmen e ‘been, Sot ‘igation of it asa privilege for which tribute | quarters, amount, aay. % 
thority in all that mart of Central ica com- | sti ‘eat | may be imposed upor those who have ogcasion lion nine handred and eighte 
monly called the Moequi i to use it. : hundred and port Bo ble 
thp entire This Government, on a former n, not | ingyin all, as the ‘hosel 6 
of and in unlike the present, signalized its determination | current fiseal andl GRY ; 
‘hat porsanactnaeh +> orl of the seas ro a the | lion eight hun oe in 
Tmyariae qs not inter.| great natural channels of navigation, ‘The| hundred and tow dollars. | 0 
tional or by our mu-| Barbary States had for a long time If to Mihecationt year 
not ¢ the payment of tribute from ali nation§ whose | quartet expenditures for the remai 
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with | last demand of such payment made by them 
SEIS Gor ter 






as estimated by the ol 
| csommal the sum total wil bet 
million two hundred and twenty-six tou 
eight hundred and forty-six oa ths 
leaving an estimated balance in the Tress!’ 
on July 1, 1856, of fifteen million six hunt 
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ial or estimated, for ordinary 
sar, to the sum. of sixty million) 
and seventy-six th: 


ment of certain other Government 
wie pmounting to two hundred and forty- 
three iheusand dollars, referred to in my last 
message as outstanding, has since been paid. 

Tam fully persu that it would be diffi- 

cult to devise a system superier to that by which 
the fiscal business of the Government is now 
conducted. Notwithstanding the great number 
of public agents of collection and disbursement, 
it is believed that the checks and guards pro- 
vided, including the requirement of monthly 
returns, render it scarcely possible for any con- 
siderable fraud on the part of Donner: or 
neglect involving hazard of ssrious pu lic loss, 
to escape detection. I renew, however, the ree- 
ommendation, heretofore made by me, of the 
enactment of a law declaring it felony, on the 
part of public officers, to insert false entries in 
their books of record or-account, or to make false 
retarns, and also requiring them on the termt- 
nation of their service to deliver to their suc- 
cessors all books, records, and other objects of 
a public nature, in their custody. , 

Derived as our public revenue is, in chief 

art, {rom duties on imports, its magnitude af- 
fords gratifying evidence of the prosperity, not 
only of our commerce, but of the other great 
interests upon which that depends. ’ 

The principle that all moneys not required 
for the current expenses of the Government 
should remain for active employment in the 
hands of the people, and the conspicuous fact 
that the annual revenue from all sources ex- 
ceeds, by many millions of dollars, the amount 
needed for a pradent and economical adminis- 
tration of public affairs, cannot fail to suggest 
the propriety of an early revision and reduction 
of the tariff of duties on imports. It is now so 
generally conceded that the purpose of revenue 
alone can justify the imposition of duties on 
imports, that, in readjusting the impost tables 
and schedules, which unquestionably require 
essential modifications, a departure from the 
principles of the present tariff is not anticipated. 

ARMY. 

The army, during the past year, hes been 
actively engaged in defending the Indian fron- 
tier, the state of the service permitting but few 
and smal! garrisons in our permanent fortifica- 
tions. The additional regiments authorized at 
the last session of Congress have been recruited 
and organized, and a large portion of the re a 
have already been sent to the field, All the 
duties which devolve on the military establish- 
ment have been satisfactorily performed, and 
the dangers and privations incident to the 
character of the service required of our troops 
have furnished additional evidence of their 
courage, zeal, and capacity to meet any requisi- 
tion which their country may make upon them. 
For the details of the military operations, the 
distribution of the troops, and additional pro- 
visions required for the military service, I refer 
to the report of the Seeretary of War and the 
accompanying documents. 

Experience, gathered from eyents which 
have transpired since my last annual message, 
has but served to confirm the opinion then ex- 
pressed, of the propriety of making provision, 
by a retired list, for. disabled officers, and for 
increased compensation to the officers retained 
on the list for active duty. All the reasons 
which existed, when these measures were rec- 
ommended on former occasions, continue with- 
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out modification, except ao far as circumstances 
have given some of them additional force. 

- The recommendations heretofcre made fora 
partial reorganizatiOn.of the army, are also re- 


newed, The h elementary education 


given to those officers who commence their 
service with the grade of cadet, qualifies them, 
to a consider: tent, to perform the duties 
of every arm of the service; but to give the 
highest efficieneyto artillery, requires the prac- 
tice and special study of many years; and itis 


not, therefore, believed to be advisable to main- 
tain, in time of peace, a larger force of that 
arm than can be usually employed in the duties 
appertaining to the service of field and siege 
artillery. The duties of the staff, in all its va- 
rious branches, belong to the movements of 
troops, and the efficiency of an army in the 
field would materially depend upon the ability 
with which those duties are discharged. It is 
not, as in the case of the artillery, a speciality, 
bat requires, also, an intimate knowledge of 
the duties of an officer of the line; and it is not 
doubted that, to complete the education of an 
officer, for either the line or the general staff, 
it is desirable that he shall have served in 
both. With this view, it was recommended, 
on a former occasion, that the duties of the 
staff should be mainly performed by details 
from the line; aad, with a conviction of the 
advantages which would result from such a 
change, it is again presented to the considera- 
tion of Congress. 
NAVY. 
The report of the Secretary of the Navy 
» herewith submitted, exhibits in full the naval 
operations of the past year, together with the 
present, condition of the service, and it makes 
suggestions of furtier legislation, to which your 
attention is invited. 

The construction of the six steam frigates, 
for which appopriations were made by the last 
Congress, has proceeded in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, and with such expedition as to 
warrant me ra that they will be ready for 
service early in the coming spring. Important 
as this addition to our i Ses - it still 
remains inadequate to the contingent exigen- 
cies of the protection of the extensive sea coast 
aud vast commercial interests of the United 
States. In view of this fact, 
knowledged wisdom of the poli 
and systematic iuerease of the n 
priation is recommended for th 
of six steam sloops of war. - 

In regard to the steps taken in 
the act of Congress to promote. 
the navy, it is unnecessary for me to say more 
than to express entire concurrence in the ob- 
servations on that subject presented by the 
Secretary in his report. . 

POST OFFICE. — 

Tt will be perceived, by the 
Postmaster General, that the 
of the Department for the 
nine million nine hundred an¢ 











sand three hundred and fo 














the gross sees seven million three hundred 
and forty-two thousand one hundred and thirty. 
six doliars—making an. of expenditure 
over receipts, of two hundred and 
twenty-six thousand - d and six dol- 
lars; and that the cost ail transportation 
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the main route between Inde- 

ndence, in the State of Missouri, and New 
a. is contiguous to this line, suggest the 
probability that embarrassing questions of ju- 
i consequently arise. For these 


‘other considerations, I enmmend the sub- 
om to poe attention. 


CONSTITUTIONAL THEORY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


can devise. Such 
as occupy the public mind, consist, to a 
extent, of exaggeration of inevitable evils, or 
over-zeal in social improvement, or mere imagi- 
nation of grievance, having bat remote connec- 
tion with any of the constitutional functions or 
duties of the Federal Government, To what- 
ever extent these questions exhibit a tendency 
menacing to the stability of the Constitution or 
the integrity of the Union, and no farther, they 
demand the consideration of the Executive, 
and require to be presented by him to Congress. 

Before the thirteen Colonies became a Con- 
federation of independent States, they were as- 
sociated only by community of transatlantic 
origin, by geographical position, and by the 
mutual tie of common dependence on Great Brit- 
When that tie was sundered, they sev- 
erally assumed the powers and rights of absolute 
self-government. The municipal and social in- 
stitutions of each, its laws of property and of 
personal relation, even its political organization, 
were such only as each one chose ‘o establish, 
wholly without interference from any other. 
the language of the Declaration o? Independ- 
ence, each State had “full. power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract, alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and 
dent States mayo right do.” 
ral Colonies differed in climate, in soil, in natural 
productions, in religion, in systems of education, 
in legislation,.and in the forms of political ad- 
ministration; and they ‘continucd to diffe: in 
these respects when they voluntarily allicd them- 
selves as States, to carry on the war of the Revo- 


wes, and their 
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in which’a portion of the | 


one section‘of the Union, dif- 


1d | fered from the rest, and from'another section, the | 


peculiarity of a larger 


‘ in the Southern than 


in wana 
i of this class, held in subjection, 


at quick inamestyiall the States, but-was more nu- 


merous and of more serious concernment in the 
South than in the North, on account of natural 
differences of climate and production ; and it was 
foreseen that, for the same reasons, while. this | 


1 ates to bist Th bomne Staten a, it might Shon 
jin others. The-pec 


uliar character and 1 - 
tude of this question of local rights, not in’mate- 


has | rial relations only, but stil! more in social ones, 















‘erritory , of Kansas, there have been 
acts prejudicial to good order, 
a 


under stanc 
sition of the Fed 
only be in casé of obstruction to 
Federal iaw, or of organized resistance to Ter- 
ritorial law, assuming the character of insr vec- 
tion, which, if it shou'd occur, it would be my 
duty promptly to overcome and suppress. [ 
aaa the hope, however, that 
of any such untoward event will be prevented 
by the sound sense of the people of the Terri- 
tory, who, by its organic law, possessing the 
ine their own 
tions, are entitled, ome deporting themselves 
peacefully, to the 
and musi be protected in the enjoyment of it, 
without i on the part of the citizens 
of any of the States. , 
The southern boundary i 
has never been surveyed and establisbed. 


to justify 


the occurrence 


omestic institu- 


exercise of that right, 


line of this Territory 
The 
settlements “in that re 


sed ir review the general 


state of the Union, including such particular 
concerns of the Federal Government, whether 
of domestic or foreign relation, as it appeared 
to me desirable and usefui to bring to the spe- 
cial notice of Congress. Unlike the great States 
of Europe and Asia, and miany of those of 
America, these United States are wasting their 
strength neither in foreign war nor domestic 


Whatever of discontent or public dissatisfac- 
tion exists, is attributable to the imperfections 
of human nature, or is incident to all Govern- 
erfect, which human wisdom 


subjects of political agitation, 
at 


The object of that war was to disenthral the 

United Colonies from foreign rule, which had 
proved to be oppressive, and to separate them 
permanently from the mother 
political result was the toundation of a Federal 
Republic of the free white men of the Colonies, 
constituted, as they were, imdistinct and re- 
ciprocally independent State Governments, As 
for the subject races, whether Indian or African, 
the wise and brave statesmen of that day, being 
engeged in no extravagant scheme of social 
change, left them gs the 
served themselves and their posterity from the 
anarchy and the ever-recurring civil wars 
which have.prevailed in other revolutionized 
European Colonies of America. 

When the confederated States found it conve- 
nieut to modify the conditions of their association, 
by giving to the Generel Government direct ac- 
cess, in some respects, to the people of the 
States, instead of confining it to action on the 
States as such, they proceeded to frame the ex- 
isting Constitution, adhering steadily to one 
guiding thought, which was, to delegate only 
such power as was necessary and proper to the 
execution of specific. purposes, or, in other 
words, to retain as much as possible, consistent- 
ly with those purposes, of the independent 
powers of the individual States. 
common defence and security, they intrusted to 
the General Government certain carefully-defined 
functions, leaving all others as the undelegated 
rights of the separate independent sovereignties. 

Such is the constitutional theory of our Gov- 
ernment, the practical observance af which has 
carried us, amd us alone, among modern. Repub- 
lics, through nearly three generations of time, 
without the cost of one drop of blood shed in 
civil war. With freedom and concert of action, 
it has enabled us to contend successfully on the 
battle-field against foreign foes, has elevated the 
feeble Colonies into powerful States, and has 
raised our industrial productions, and our com- 
merce which tpansports them, to the level of the 
richest and the greatest nations of E 
the admirable adaptation of our 
tutions to their objects, combining local self- 
government with a 


ggregate stren 


The Congress of the United States is, in effect, 
that Congress of sovereignties, which good men 
in the Old World have sought for, but could 
never attain, and whick imparts to America an 
exemption from the mutable league for common 
action, from the wars, the mutual invasions, and 
vague aspirations after the balance of power, 
which convulse from time to time the Govern- 
ments of Kurope, (ur co-operative action rests 
in the conditions of permanent copfederation 
prescribed by the Constitution. Our balasce of 
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indent sovereignty in every 
with its reserved rights o7 
local self-government assured to each by their 
¢o-equal power in the Senate, was the funda- 
mental condition of the Constitution. Without 
it, the Union would never have existed. Iow- 
ever desirous the larger States’ might be to re- 
organize the Government, so. as to give to their 

proportionate weight in the com- 
mon counsels, they knew it was impossible, un- 
less they conceded to the small 
to exercise at least a n 
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perceive that 


caused it to enter into the special stipulations of 
the Constitution. a 

Honce, while the General Government, as well 

by the enumerated powers grauted to it, as by” 
those not enumerated, and therefore refused to it, 

was forbidden to: touch this matter in the sense. 


of attack or offence, it was placed under the gen- 
eral of the Union, in the sense of de- 
fence either invasion or domestic vio- 


lence, like all other local interests of the several 
States.. Each State expressly stipulated, as well 
for itself as for each and ell of its citizens, and 
every citizen of each State became solemnly: 
bound by his allegiance to the Constitution, that 
any person, held to service or labor in one State, 
escaping into another, should not, in consequence 
of any law or regulation thereof, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but should be deliv- 
ered up, on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labor might be due, by the laws of his 
State. 

Thus, and thus only, by the reciprocal guaran- 
ty of all.the rights of every State against inter- 
ference on the part of another, was the present 
form of government established by our fathers, 
and transmitted to us; and by no other means 
is-it possible for it to exist. If one State ceases 
to respect the rights of another, and obtrusively 
intermeddles with its local interests—if a portion 


the others, or refuse to fulfil their obligations to 
them—we are no longer united, friendly States, 
but distracted, hostile ones, with little capacity 
left:of common adyaatage, but abundant means 
of reciprocal injury and mischief. : 
racticaily, it is immaterial whether aggressive 
interference between the States, or deliberate re- 
fusal on the part of any one of them to comply 
with constitutional obligations, arise from erro- 
neous conviction or blind prejudice, whether it 
be perpetrated by direction or indirection. In 
either case, it is full of threat and of danger to 
the durability of the Union. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF SLAVERY. 
Placed in the office of Chief Magistrate, as the 
executive agent of the whole country, bound to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and specially enjoined by the Constitution to 
give information to Congress on tlie state of the 
Union, it would be palpable neglect of duty on 
my part to pass over a subject like this, which, 
beyond all things at the present time, vitally 
concerns individual and public security. 
It has been matter of painful regret to see 
States, conspicuous for their services in founding 
this Republic, and equally sharing its advanta- 
ges, disregard their constitutional obligations to 
it. Although conscious of their inability to heal 
admitted and palpable social evils of their own, 
and which are completely within their jurisdic- 
tion, they engage in the offensive and hopeless 
undertaking of reforming the domestic institu- 
tions of other States wholly beyond their control 
and authority. In the vain pursuit of ends, by 
them entirely unattainable, and which they may 
not legally attempt to compass, they peril the 
very existence of the Constitution, and all the 
countless benefits which it has conferred. While 
the people of the Southern States confine their 
attention to their own affairs, not presuming offi- 
ciously to intermeddle with the social institutions 
of the Northern States, too many of the inhabit- 
ants. of the latter are permanently organized in 
associations to inflict injury on the former, by 
wrongful acts; which would be cause of war as 
between foreign Powers, and only fail to be such 
in our system, because perpetrated under cover 
of the Union, 

It is imposgible to present this subject as truth 
and the occasion require, without noticing the 
reiterated but groundless allegation, that the 
South has persistently asserted claims and ob- 
tained advantages. in the practical administra- 
tion of the General Government, to the prejudice 
of the North, and in which the latter has ac- 
quiesced. That is, the States which either pro- 
move gr tolerate attacks on the rights of persons 
and of property in other States, to disguise their 
own injustice, pretend or imagine, and constantly 
ayer, that they, whose constitutional rights are 
thus systematically assailed, are themselves the 
aggressors. At the present time, this imputed 
aggression, resting, as it does, only in the vague, 
declamatory charges of political agitators, re- 
solves “itself into misapprehension, or misinter- 
pretation, of the principles and facts of the polit- 
ical organization of the new Territories of the 
United States. 

What is the voice of history ? When the ordi- 
nance which provided for the government of the 
Territory northwest of the river Ohio, and for its 
eventualsubdivision into new States, was adopted 
in the Congress of the Confederation, it is not to 
be supposed thatthe question of future relative 
power, as between the States which retained, and 
those which did not retain, a numerous colored 
population, escaped notice, or failed to be con- 
sidered. And yet the concession of that vast 
Territory to the interests and opinions of the 
Northern States, a Territory now the seat of five 
among the largest members of the Union, was, 
in great measure, the act of the State of Vir- 
ginia and of the South. 

When Louisiana was acquired by the United 
States, it was an acquisition not Jess to the North 
than to the South so while it was important to 
the cquntry at the mouth of theriver Mississippi 
to become the emporium of the country above it, 
so algo it was even more important to the whole 
Union to have that emporium; and although the 
new province, by reason of its imperfect settle- 
ment, was mainly regarded as on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, yet jn fact it extended to the ompeen bound- 
jaries of the United States, with far greater 
breadth above than below, and was in territory, 

as im everything else, equally at lezst an acces- 
sion to the Northern States. It is mere delusion 
and prejudice, therefore, to speak of Louisiana as 
se eepiahion in the special interest of the South. 

The patriotic and just men who participated 
in that act were influenced by motives far above 
all sectional jealousies. It was in truth the great 
event which, by completing for ys the possessiqn 
of the valley of the Mississippi, with commer- 
cial access to the Gulf of Merico, imparted unity 
and strength to the whole Vonfederation, and 
attached together by indissoluble ties the East 
and the West, as well as the North and the 
Sonth. 

As tq Florida, that was but the transfer by 
Spain to the United States of territory on the 
east side of the river Mississippi, in exchange for 
large territory, which the United States trans- 
ferred te Spain on the west side of that river, as 
the entire diplomatic history of the transaction 
serves to demonstrate. Moreover, it was an ac- 

isition demanded by the commercigl interests 
and the security of the whole Union. 

In the mean time, the people of the United 
States had grown yp to a proper consciousness 
of their strength, and in a brief contest with 
France, and in a second serious war with Great 
Britain, they had shaken off all which remajned 
of undne reverence of Burope, and emerged from 
the atmosphere of those transatlantic influences 
which surrounded the infant Republic, and had 
begun to turn their attention to the fall and sys- 
tematic development of the internal resources 
of the Union. 

Among the evanescent controversies of that 
period, the most conspicuous was the question of 
‘regulation by Congress of the social condition of 
‘the fatyre States to be founded in the Territory 


of Louisiana. ; 
* The fordin etic for the government of the Ter- 
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reatness, a similar contingency oceurred, and 
ate as the occasion for opeeandioad attempts to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of one of 
the Union, in defiance of their rights as States, 
and of the stipulations of the Constitution. These, 
attempts assumed a practical direction, in the 
shape of persevering endeavors, by of the 
Representatives in both Houses of 
to deprive the Southern States of the supposed. 
benefit of the provisions.of the act. authoriziag 
the organization of the State of Missouri. 
But the good sense of the people, and the vital 
force of the Constitution, triumphed over see 
tional prejudice and the political errors of the 
day, and the State of Texas returned to the 
Union as she was, with social institutions which 
her people had chosen for themselves, and with 
express agreement, by the re-annexing act, that 
she should be susceptible of subdivision into a 
plurality of States. 

Whatever advantage the interests of the South- 

ern States, as such, gained by this, were far in- 
ferior in results, as they unfolded in the progress 
of time, to those which sprang from previous 
concessions made by the South. 
To every thoughtful friend of the Union—to 
the true lovers of their country—to all who long- 
ed and labored for the full success of this great 
experiment of republican institutions—it wes 
cause of congratulation that such an opportunity 
had occurred to illustrate our advancing. power 
on this continent, and to furnish to the world ad- 
ditional assurance of the strength and stability of 
the Constitution. Who would wish to see llorida 
still a European Colony? Who would rejoice to 
hail Texas as a lone star, instead of one in the 
galaxy of States? Who does not appreciate the 
incalculable benefits of the acquisition of Louis- 
iana? And yet, narrow views and sectional pur- 
poses would inevitably have excluded them all 
from the Union. 

But another struggle on the same point ensued, 
when our victorious armies returned from Mexi- 
co, and it devolved on Congress to provide for 
the territories acquired by the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. The great relations of the subject 
had now become distinct and clear to the percep- 
tion of the public mind, which appreciated the 
evils of sectional controversy upon the question 
of the admission of new States. In that cri- 
sis, intense solicitude pervaded the nation. But 
the patriotic impulses of the popular heart, gui- 
ded by the admonitory advice of the Father of his 
Country, rose superior to all the difficulties of the 
incorporation of a new empire into the Union. 
In the counsels of Congress there was manifested 
extreme antagonism of opinion and action be- 
tween some representatives, who sought, by the 
abusive and unconstitutional employment of the 
legislative powers of the Government, to interfere 
in. the condition of the inchoate States, and to im- 
pose their own social theories upon the latter ; 
and other representatives, who repelled the inter- 
position of the General Government in this respect, 
and maintained the self-constituting rights of the 
States. In truth, the thing attempted was, in 
form alone, action of the General Government, 
while in reality it was the endeavor, by abuse of 
legislative power, to force the ideas of internal 
policy, entertained in particular States, upon al- 
lied independent States. Once more the Consti- 
tution and the Unicn triumphed signally. The 
new Territories were organized without restric- 
tions on the disputed point, and were thus left 
to judge in that particular for themselves; and 
the sense of constitutional] faith proved vigorous 
‘enough in Congress not only to accomplish this 
primary object, but also the incidental and hard- 
ly less important one, of so amending the provis- 
ions of the statute for the extradition of fugitives 
from service, as to place that public duty under 
the safe guard of the General Government, and 
thus relieve it from obstacles raised up by the 
legislation of some of the States. 

Vain declamation regarding the provisions of 
law for the extradition of fugitives from serviee, 
with occasional episodes of frantic effort to ob- 
struct their execution by riot and murder, con- 
tinued, for a brief time, to agitate certain local- 
ities. But the true principle, of leaving each State 
and Territory to regulate its own laws of lahor 
according to its own sense of right and expedien- 
cy, had acquired fast hald of the public judgment, 
to such a degree, that, hy common consent, it was 
observed in the organization of the Territory of 
Washington. 

When, more recently, it became requisite to or- 
ganize the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, it 
was the natural and legitimate, if not the inevit- 
able, consequence of previous events and legisla- 
tion, that the same great and sound principle, 
which had already been applied to Utah and New 
Mexico, should be applied to them—that they 
should stand exempt from the restrictions propos- 
ed in the act relative to the State of Missouri. 

These restrictions were, in the estimation of 
many thoughtful men, null from the beginning, 
unauthorized by the Constitution, contrary ta the 
treaty stipulations for the cession of Lauisiana, 
and incgnsistent with the equality of the States. 

They had been stripped of all moral authority, 
hy persistent efforts to procure their indirect re- 
peal throngh contradictory enactments. They 
had been practically abrogated by the legislation 
attending the organization of Utah, New Moxico, 
and Washington. If any vitality remained in 
them, it would have been taken away, in effect, 
by the new Territorigi acts, in the form originally 
prapaead to the Senate at the first sessian of the 

ast Congress. It was manly and ingenuous, as 
well as patriotic and jast, to do this directly and 
plainly, and thus relieve the statute-bgok of an 
act, which might be of passihle fyture injury, but 
of nao possible future benefit ; and the measure of 
its repeal was the final consummation and com- 
plete recognition of the principle, that no portion 
of the United States shall undertake, through as- 
sumption of the powers of the General Govera- 
ment, to dictate the social institutions of any 
other portion, 

The scope and effect of the language of repeal 
were not leftindoubt. It was declared, in terms, 
to be “the true intent and meaning of this act, 
not to legislate Slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, byt to leave 
the people tlicpeof perfectly free to form and reg- 
ulate their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States.” 

The measure could not be withstood upon its 
merits alone. It was attacked with violence, on 
the false or delusive pretext, that it constituted 
breach of faith, Never was gbjection more ut- 
terly destitute of substantial justification. When, 
before, was it imagined by sensible men, that a 
regulative or declarative statute, whether enact- 
ed ten or forty years ago, is irrepealable—that 
an act of Congress is above the Constitution ? 
If, indeed, there were in the facts any cause ta 
impute bad faith, it would atach to those only. 
who have never ceased, from the time of the en- 
actment of the restrictive provision to the pres: 
ent day, to denoynce and’ to condemn it; wha 
have constantly refused to complete it by need- 
fyl supplementary legislation ; who haye spaped 
no exértion tq deprixe it of moral force; who 
have themselves again and again attempted its 
repeal by the enactment of incompatible provi- 
sions; and who, by the inevitable reactionary 
effect of their own violence on the subject, awa- 
kened the country to perception of the true con- 
stitutional principle, of leaving the matter in- 
volved to the discretion of the people of the re- 
spective existing or incipient States. “°° ° 

It is not pretended’ that this principle, or any 
rey Bt amon pd the possibility of evils in prac- 
tice, ‘disturbed, as political action is liable to be, 
by human passions. No form of government is 
exempt from iaconvenientes ; but in this case 
they are the result of the abuse, and not of the 
legitimate exercise, of the powers reserved or 
conferred in the organization of a “Territory. 
They ate not to be charged to the great’principle 
of ‘popular sovereignty; én thé’ contrary, 
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night sessions. 
this mornin, 
resolution offered yesterday—that no motion to 
adjourn should be in order until a Speaker 
should he elected—-were disposed to rescind it, 
in order that the House might proceed 

usual way to the election of 


Mr. Pearce. 


of it.” 


amined the Map 


committee?” 
conversation with Mr. 
me that any promise I should make to you 
would be carried out.” F ‘ mi , 

. Pearce. iti eny what the gen- 
betta sserts. Tppellively deny has certainly 
misconstrued my language. 

Millward 
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Wasuinaton, December 31, 1855. 
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First Session. 


Thursday, December 27, 1855. 


SENATE, 


HOUSE. 


The House reassembled at ten o'clock. 

The Clerk stated that the first business in 
order was the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, “that the Hon. 
James L. Orr, of South Carolina, be invited to 
preside over this body until a Speaker is elect- 
ed,” the pending question being on the substi- 
tute offered therefor by Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, 
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States, which are as 
practicable as. y are unconstitutional, and 
which, if persevered in, mrst and will end calam- 
pitously. It is either disunion and civil, 
gee an maility,. Disunionfor what? If 
peace uillity.. Disunionfor what 

ay fanaticism and partisan 
spirit did not force the fact upon our attention, it 
would be difficult to believe, that any considera- 
ble. portion of the people of this enlightened 
country could haye so surrendered themselves to 
a fanatical devotion to the supposed interests of 
the relatively few Africans in the United States, 
as totally to abandon and disregard the interests 
of the twenty-five mi'lions of Americans—to 
trample under foot the injunctions of moral and 
constitutional obligation-—and to engage in plans 
of vindictive hostility against those who are as- 
sociated with them, in the enjoyment of the com- 
mon heritage of our national institutions. 
Nor is it hostility against their fellow-citizens 
of one section of the Union alone. The interests, 
the honor, the duty, the peace, and the prosperity 
of the people of all sections are equally involved 
and imperilled in this question. And are patri- 
otic men in any part of the Union prepared, on 
such an issue, thus madly to invite all the conse- 
quences of the forfeiture of their constitutional 
engagements? It is impossible. The storm of 
-phrensy-and faction must inevitably dash itself 
in vain against.the unshaken rock of the Con- 
T shall never doubt it, 
the Union is stronger, a thousand times, than all 
the wild and chimerical schemes of social change, 
which are generated, one after another, in the 
unstable minds of visionary sophists and inter- 
ested agitators. 
otism of the people, on the dignity and relf-re- 
spect of the States, on the wisdom of Congress, 
and, above all, on the continued gracious favor of 
Almighty God, to maintain, against all enemies, 
whether at home or abroad, the sanctity of the 
Constitution and the integrity of the Unian. 
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The Senate did nothing, as usual, and adjourn- 
ed till Monday. * 


“That the three parties into which this 
House is divided, represented by the 105 votes 
for Mr. Banks, the 75 for Mr. Richardson, and 
the 40 for Mr. Fuller, shall each select a Speak- 
er pro tem., who shail preside over the delibe- 
rations of this House alternately, as they may 
mutually agree amongst themselves, until a 
Speaker is elected.” 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, stated that his only 
object in presenting his resolution was to pro- 
vide for such a temporary organization as 
would be calculated to preserve order during 
He had, however, understood 


that some of the friends of the 


r hours. 
éssrs. Orr and Campbell explained, stating 
that the resolution had not originated 
preconcerted arrangement. 

Mr. Campbell said he would now withdraw 
his resolution, and move to rescind the resolu- 
tion adopted yesterday, 
adjourn until a Speaker should be elected. He 
heped the motion would 
voting would be continued with as little debate 
as possible. 

Mr. Todd, of Pennsylvania, called for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to rescind. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and, 
being taken, resulted—yeas 112, nays 83. 
the resolution was rescinded. 

Thére being loud cries of “ call the roll,” the 
sixty-ninth vote for Speaker was had, with the 
following result : 


in the 


a Speaker during 


in any 


recluding motions to 


revail, and that the 


So 


Mr, Banks, of Massachusetts - 100 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinojs : (6 
Mr. Faller,.of Pennsylvania : 36 
Seattering - - - - - 9 
Whole number of votes given - 205 
Necessary toachoice- - — - 103 


No candidate having received a majority of 
the whole number of votes, there was conse- 
quently no election. 

Mr. Millward, of Pennsylvania, felt it his 
duty to state that a few moments agoa gentle- 
man had come to him, and told him that if he 
would vote for Mr. Banks, he should he made 
chairman of the engraving, or lithographic, or 
printing committee, 

Loud cries of “Who was it?” “Name 


Mr. Millward. It was John J. Pearce, of 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Banks. No gentleman has any author- 
ity from me to offer the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who is & stranger to me, any such po- 


Tam not nor have I been au- 
authorized by Mr. Banks to make an aneh 
pledge to Mr. Millward or anybody else. 
saw Mr. Millward a few moments ago, and I 
asked him if he would like to be chairman of 
a committee. Rarer sagt 
I was authorized by Mr. 
any promise. 

Mr. Millward.’ I ask the gentleman if he 
did not a few moments ago ask me to leave my 
seat? I le 


I did not say that 
anks to make him 


my seat, and went behind the 


aughter. | 


I then went out and heard 


Banks, and 


a 


sereen. The gentleman then asked me if it 
was against my conscience to vote for Mr. 
Banks? I inquired, “Why?” “Why,” re- 
colleague, “you can make a good 

C “Tn what way?” 
Iaske’. Says he, “You ¢an be made chair- 
»man ef the printing, or lithographic, or engra- 
ving committee.” Says I 
committee ;" and Icame within the bar, and ex: 
yal, but found no such commit: 
tee. J then inquired of Mr. H. Marshall 
there was such a committee, and wes told that 


“There is no suc 


if 
what 


Mr. Pearce had to say. I said, “How do you 
know that I can be made chairman of that 
He replied, “I have just. had a 
e assured 


. There was no misconstruc- 


tion, I never misconstrue. 
. Pearce. You have misunderstood what 
I said; and, from your own declaration, i 
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assured, notwithstanding those opinions, that 
the iron, coal; and manufacturing interesis of 
their rsd would be perfectly secure in his 
Mr, Millward, I have, sir, and am noi the 
only member who has heard such assuranves, 

Cries of “ Who are they?” 

Mr. Millward. I insist upon my colleague 
answering my question, wiaiieet or not he 
any conversation with Mr, Banks relative to 
this matter. 

Mr. Pearce. I have distinctly stated to this 
House, and now repeat, that I have never been 
authorized by Mr. Banks or anybody 

Mr. Millward, (interruptin , That is not 
the question. Had you, or had you not, any 
conversation with Mr. Banks on the subject of 
which you spoke to me? 

Mr. Pearce. I asked Mr: Banks if anythin 
could be done for you particularly, and he sai 
he made no pledges. [Cries of good,” and 
laughter. 

tr. Millward, You told me thai Mr. Banks 
said I should have the place you proraised me, 
if I would vote for him, [Cries of “ order,” end 
much confusion. | 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts. I undersiand 
this matter better than anybody else. Noman 
has had an assurance from me, of any kind 
whatever, in regard to the formation of the 
committees. If I am elected to the office for 
which gentlemen have voted for me this day 
and for ve past, I will stand perfectly free to 
do that which is right and proper for myeelf, 
for the House, and the country ; and of that I 
alone am the judge, and for what I do I will be 
responsible to the House and the country, [Ap- 
plause, and cries of “Call the roll!”’] 

Mr. Galloway, of Ohio. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has no right to make vague and 
general charges against members of this House. 
If such pledges as he has spoken of have been 
sought, I demand that those implicated shall 
be pointed out. It is the duty of the gentleman 
to do so, 

Mr. Edie, of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if, in what 
he has said about assurances having been made 
to members of the delegation from that State, 
he had any reference to me? 

Mr. Millward. Not at ali. 

Severai members. To whom, then, had you 
reference ? 

Mr. Millward. I do not name any gentle- 
man, but refer to a conversation with Mr. Co- 
vode, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Campbell, of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Todd, of Pennsylvania. Then the gen- 
tleman hes implicated the honor of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation upon common rumor. I 
trast my colleague will be more guarded here- 
after, and not suffer himself to be used for. the 

urpose of casting imputations upon his col- 

eagues. We stand here as independent Rep- 
resentatives of Pennsylvania, guided by our 
convictions of right and truth, and ask no 
ledges, nor will we give any. We desire to 
me our duty, and in doing that duty shall dis- 
charge it as intelligently as we can, trusting to 
the honor of those with whom we act. 

Mr. Millward. I wish to say to my colleague, 
and to every gentieman on this floor, that I am 
not to be frightened by being told to be more 
guarded in future. I throw no imputation upon 
any of my colleagues, except he who has been 

iity of this offence, and that is John J. Pearce. 
ong no imputation upon any other mem- 

r. 





Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, desired to 
say, in behalf of the gentleman from Massachu- 


ies 

x a that question. 
voting for him, 

yeas 67, nays 90. 
the following result : 


Scattering 


election. 
the House adjourn. 
116. 


resulted : 


y SENATE. 
The Senate did 
HOUSE. 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts 
_ Mr. Richardson, of Minois 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts. - 
Mr. Richardson, of Illineis 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania - 
Scattering - + - 


= 


| and asked him if an such pledge or assurance no doubt that there wae's 


A motion to adjourn was disagreed to — 


- 108 
- 67 
31 
- 


211 


No candidate having received a majority of 
the whole number of votes given, there was no 


Mr. Reade, of North Carolina, moved that 
The motion was negatived—yeas 92, nays 


A seventy-second ballot was then had, and 


211 


There having beea no election— 
On motion of Mr. Winslow, of North Caro- 
lina, the House adjourned—yeas 110, nays 95. 


Friday, December 28, 1855. 
not sit to-day. 


The Clerk called the House to order at 12 
o’clock, and the Journal of yesterday was read. 

Mr. Seward, of Georgia, submitted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution : 

Whereas it is apparent, under the existing 
differences of opinion in this House, no orgaui- 
zetion thereof can be effected without some 
effort to unite all who agree upon the doctrine of 
non-intervention, as asserted in the Kansas 


and Nebraska act, viz: that the people of the 


and Nebraska bill. 


os 
ritory, ‘ 


lature, prchibit Slavery ? 


mestic policy,”’ “ 
the United States.” 


sideration. 





setts, whom he had been supporting through a 
number of votes, that he fad frequently met 
him socially since the commencement of the 
session, anc had had many conversations with 
him; and, while he admired him for his high 
and chivalric sense of right and honor, he de- 
sired to say that he had never heard him at 
any time, or under any circumstances, make 
one remark which could be construed into a 
pledge. He had said to his collegues and other 
members, that the interests of Pennsylvania 
were safe in the hands of any honorable mem- 
ber of the House, [cries of “that’s right,” } and 
that no man having a high sense of right could 
80 organize the committees as to strike down 
the interests of his State. He was willing to 
place the interests of the Keystone State in the 
hands of the gentleman from Massachusetis, 
because he was a gentleman of a high sense of 
right. His colleague [Mr. Covode] was not here 
to speak for himself, and he regretted that this 
subject had been referred to in his absence, 
He knew him to be a good and a true man, and 
he hoped his colleague [Mr. Millward] would 
not refer to him until he should be here to de- 
fend himself. 

Mr. Millward had understood that Mr. Co- 
vode was present, and in so doing had labored 
under a misapprehension of his colleague’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. Payne, of North Carolina, thought that 
the House should be very much obliged to the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania { Mr. 
Millward] for having exposed the effort which 
had been made to secure his vote for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. He himself had 
neard the gentleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
Pearce] say that he had the assurance from 
Mr: Banks, that in the event of his election the 
interests of Pennsylvania should be properly 
taken care of; and this he could prove. 

Mr. Pearce desired to explain. When, by a 
complication of circumstances, he found it ne- 
cessary to change his vote from Mr. Fuller, 
whom he esteemed as highly as any gentleman 
here, to Mr. Banks, he had a consultation with his 
colleagues, and urged that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts wag said to he a free-trade man. 
His (Mr. P.'s) colleagues then assured him that 
Mr. Banks was a man of such sterling charac- 
ter and of such a high sense of honor that he 
would not organize the committees of the 
House in such a mannet as to prostrate the in: 
terests of Pennsylvanie. Ke had received his 
impressions from his colleagues, and had re- 
ceived such assurances as to make him believe 
that in voting for Mr. Banks he would not ran 
the hazard of having the interests of-Pennsyl- 
"irri cacentieth ‘Satlot wea th 

@ seventiet ot was then had re- 
sulted as follows : Bad and 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 103 
i pecpamier, of Illinois .- =: 4 
ir. Fuller, of Pennaylvania : +: al 
Scattering 2 : 2 * : i] 
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A majority having been given for no one 
candidate, there was therefore no election. 
Mr. A. K. Marshall, of Kentucky, followed. 
Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, thought that the 
time of the House could be more profitably 
spent than in the questioning and crogs-question- 
ing which had beey carried on this morning 
and though the gentleman from Kentucky 
induiged i some dark and vague insinuations 
in regayd to the eand‘date for whom he (Mr. 
©.) had been a his vote, yet on this, as 
i e gentleman from Massa- 
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ks, jects which 


prohibit Slavery in a 
position. 


under the Kansas biil, 


themselves. 


the halls of legislation. 


the Democratic party. 
Mr. Boyee, o 


Speaker. 


Fuller were uawillin 
which he believed ¢o 


chusetts [Mr. Banks] had shown that, like trug| ize, if they would cast their the same 
gold, the more he was rubbed, the brighter he | candidate; and if they had this power, was it 
shone. These attacks uv thai gen man'‘s| not theis duty to exercise it? Deno to 
chatactey wont fittest I fest, be:| him that the two-parties which eupported Mx. 
equse he was encaged in * pane. of reoti-) Richardson and Mr, Futier should, without any 
tude before whic ws ever fell harmless. | formal und ing, \dzaw their candi- 
Mr. Waghhara, aine, hoped that if there} dates, and cast their votes for whom 

were any charges that be made againgt pees He, for one, would vote for any man, 
the honorable genileman from Massachusetts, | Northern or Southern, and without reference to 
they would be made now, In his opinion, | the questions of Americanism and Catholicism, 
ng had been said or rary arab in| who would be willing to organize the House 

the slightest ree impeached the honor of the | upon a conservative basis. — 
‘ X . Mr. Hl. Marshall, of Kentucky, remarked that 
not Choose to make | the resolution now before the House presumed 
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Mr. Seward accepted the modification. 

Mr. Clingman understood that the gentleman 
from Kentucky {Mr. H. Marshall] would have 
voted for the Nebraska bill, had he been a 
member of the House at the time of its con- 
He would ask the gentleman how 
he construed it? Did he believe that the peo- 
ple of a Territory had this right, or not? 

Mr. U. Marshall replied, that he had no in; 
disposition to state his position upon that ques- 
tion, so that it might be read of all men; and, 
when stated, it would read the same way North, 
and the same way South. He did not believe 
that the Congress of the United States possess- 
ed the constitutional power to legislate so as to 
erritory ; and he did not 
believe that the people of a Territory 
the power to legislate, pending a 
Government, so as to prohibit Slavery therein. 
Now, he should like to know the gentleman’s 


Mr. Ciingman would state it with pleasure. 
If he had understood the gentleman correctly, 
he held that the people of a Territory could 
not legislate either affirmatively or negatively 


Mr. H. Marshall. Why, gentlemen have not 
settled the construction of that Dill among 


Mr. Seward here interposed, and claimed the 
floor, and proposed to modify his resolution, by 
striking out the words “that the people of the 
Territories shall be left perfectly free ‘io regu- 
late their own domestic policy.” 
modified his resolution, for the purpose of ob- 
viating the difficulties which gentlemen seemed 
to desire to throw in its way, in regard to the 
constraction of the Kansas and Nebraska act. 

Now, if the American party were national 
upon this subject, they were opposed to agita- 
tion, ard were in favor of removing it from 
His resolution pre- 
sented a common platform, upon which all 
could stand; and he had offered it on his own 
responsibility, and without consultation with 


South Carolina, approved of 
the resolution, though he thought that it might 
have been more judiciously worded. 

He belonged to the Calhoun wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and. did not consider himself as 
bound by the agtion of its caucus, or in any way 
subject © ita rules, He would further add, that 
in reoommending the course he should, he was 
not actuated by any indifference to Mr. Richard- 
son. If he had had his choice of the membera 
of the House, that gentleman woyld have been 
his first choice for the konarable position of 


‘There were three parties here, neither one of 
which had a majority of the whole number of 
votes. Mr. Banks, according to his understand. 
ing, represented the extreme Anti-Slavery feel- 
ing of the North, and he inferred that the party 
which sustained him did so because he occupied 
that position. Mr. Richardson stood u 
<ansag and Nebraska bill, and Mr, Fuller had 

clared that he would stand by existing legis- 
lation, and that he was against the farther agi. 
tation af the Slavery question. Practically, so 
fay aa the organization of the House was con- 
cerned, the two last named candidates occupied 
the same position, and between their position 
and that occupied by Mr. Banks there was an 
im ble gulf. If those who yoted for Mr. 
to sustain Mr. Banks, 
the case, and if it was 
assumed that those geutlemen who threw scat- 
tering yotes differed from the 
ugetts, ay it was fair to presume, it fol- 
lowed that Mr. Banks could not be elected, a 
majority of the House differing from him upom 
the vital‘ question of Slavery. The next eon- 
clusion was, that the conservative men of the 
House—by which he meant those who mppaney 
as well as 


( upon a given principle, 
e part of those w pyri reg? on ~ 
t was in the idea of its mover to make an as- 
to| sertion in favor of the princi 


Territories shall be left perfectly free to regu- 
late their own domestic policy; and whereas it 
is indispensable, to effect an organization, that 
all differences of opinion upon other questions 
should be postponed, without compromise or 
concession upon the part of any member vo- 
ting for this resolution : be it 

Resolved, That William A. Richardson be 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for the thirty-fourth Congress. 

_ Mr. Seward stated that he had introduced his 
resolution for the purpose of embodying, if pos- 
sible, the sentiments of members in regard to 
the doctrine of non-intervention, and with the 
view of relieving gentlemen of the American 
party from what they considered an insult with 
respect to their peculiar position upon collate- 
ral issues outside of the doctrines of the Kansas 


Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, desired to 
know, if, when the gentleman stated that he 
was for the principle that the people in the 
Territories should settle their own institutions 
in their own way, he was to understand him as 
the position that the people of a Ter- 
uring the existence of a Territorial 
Government, might, through a Territorial Legis- 


Mr. Seward replied, that legal questions were 
not proper to be considered here. [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carclina, hoped the 
gentleman from Georgia would so modify his 
resolution as to insert, after the words “ do- 
subject to the Constitution of 


He had thus 


the 


gentleman from 


it; and 
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majority bere feeling 


m, and were iold by him | as Mr. Fuller felt,and not . Richard 
re and rene at. The ; as Mr. Richardson 
e (said Mr. K. no | latent feelings here in rd to icani 

; we have none, except that which re- re io th sag 

sults from the effect of our standing up and 


geutleman should have consulted tha 


by tendering the chair co the gentleman whose 
conceded sentiments were consistent with tha 
known sentiments of a majority of the House. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, did not 
propose to discuss the question whether tha 


he seventy-first ballot was then had, with | power to legislate with reference to Slavery in 


the Territories existed in Congress or in the 

_— of the Territories. He, however, had no 

doubt that the legislation which had oceurred 

in Kansas, under the bill of the last Congress, 

was valid, aud that under that bill the people 

of that Territory had the right to protect slave 

property. He had uo doubi that the people of 

Kansas might decline to pass laws . rotecting 

slave property. There was no provision in tha 

Constitution which required that they should 

enact such laws. He was understeod to incline 
to the opinion, that, under the Kansas and Ne- 
braske act, the people of those Territories might 
prohibit Slavery. He had voted for the bill, 
not caring whether the courts should decide the 
one wav or the other. If the people of the 
Territories were against Slavery, why, of course, 
they would not have it. 

Mr. Seward though? it was obvious that they 
could not harmonize on his resolution, and ha 
therefore withdrew it. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, renewed it. He had 
supposed that if any opinion was more univer- 
sal than another, it was that a Territorial Gov- 
ernment, in a state of infancy, had no power to 
allow or prohibit Slavery, The Federal Gov- 
ernment, having no vight to admit or prohibit 
Slavery, had no right to delegate snch a power. 
The people under the Kansas and Nebraska 
act had the right to protect all property, but 
had no power to create a fundamental law by 
which Slavery was to be admitted or excluded. 
He quoted from the act to sustain his position. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, was one of those 
who believed that allpower was ‘in the people ; 
that all power not delegated to the Federal 
Government, was still in the people and the 
States. If, then, the people and the States had 
delegated to the Government the power to leg- 
islate upon the domestic affairs of the Territo- 
ries, the Government, by the Kansas and Ne- 
braska bill, had delegated, as far as it could, 
that power to the people of the Territories. If, 
however, the peopie and the States had never 
delegated that power to the Government, then 
it rested in the people and ia the States. In 
his opinion, the Kansas and Nebraska act 
recognised the full force and power, in all its 
vigor, of the right of the people.of the Territo- 
ries to legislate over this subject, prior to their 
organization asa State Government, as fully 
and as completely as was recognised the power 
of the people of the States over the subject of 
all domestic questions not delegated to the 
Government. Gentlemen might call it what 
they please—“ non intervention,” “squatter sov- 
ereignty,” or “popular sovereignty ;” it was a 
power of the people, which they had never del- 
egated to the Government; and, in his opinion, 
they, and they alone, should exercise it, as welt 
while in a Territorial condition as in a State 
Government. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, withdrew his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, submitted 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the resolution, by which the 
time to be occupied in debate was limited, be 
rescinded. 

Mr. C. supported his resolution in a few re- 
marks, when, 

On motion of Mr. Washburne, of Dlinois, it 
was laid on the table. 

There being loud demands for the call of the 
roll, the House proceeded to the seventy-third 
vote for Speaker, with the following result: 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts 101 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois 68 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania - 30 
Scattering - - - y's 8 
Whole number of votes given 207 
Necessary to a chdice - - : 104 


No election having been effected, a seventy- 
fourth vote was had, and resulted : 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts 100 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois 68 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania 31 
Scattering - - : . - 8 


207 


sessed There having been no choice, a seventy-fifth 
erritorial | ba!lot ensued, with the following result : 
Mr. Banks; of Massachusetts 101 * 
Mr. Richardson, of Miineis 68 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania 31 
Scattering - : - - - 8 
208 


No choice having yet been effected, a seventy- 
sixth ballot was had, and resulted as follows ; 
Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts —- 101 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois 68 
Mr. Fuller, of Pennsylvania 31 
Scattering - - : - : 8 

208 

There having been no election, at.a quarter 
past three o’clock, the House adjourned. 
It was then announced that there would be a 
meeting of the friends of Mr. Richardson in the 
hall of the House, at eight o’ciock in the eve- 
ning. 

Saturday, December 29, 1855, 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 
HOUSE. 

The Clerk called the House to order at 12 
o'clock, and the Journal of yesterday was read. 

The House, resuming the business of voting 
for a Speaker, proceeded to the seventy-seveath 
ballot, with the following result ; 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - 10) 
Mr, Richardson, of Illinois - 68 
Mr. Faller, of Pennsylvania 32 
Scattering . 7 g 
Whole number of votes given -  - 209 
Necessary toa choice  - - 105 


Five more ballotings were had, with similar 
results. 

Amid loud cries of “call the roll,” the House 
proceeded to the eighty-third ballot, with the 
following result : 





Mr, Banks, of Massachusetts - 99 
Mr, Richardson, of Illinois - - 67 
Mr. Faller, of Pennsylvania », 29 
Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey - 6 
Scattering - 8 - - 4 
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There having been no election— 

Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, moved that the 
House adjourn; which motion was negatived. 
The eighty-fourth ballot was then had, and 
resulted as follows : 


Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts - - 98 
Mr. Richardson, of Illinois - - 66 
Mr. Faller, of Penneyivania - 29 
Mr. Pennington, of New Jersey me 
Scattering ors Se ee CG 
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No election having yet been effected— 

Mr. McMullen, of Virginia, moved that the 
House adjourn, as they could not possibly 
effect an election to-day. He would, however, 
give notice to gentlemen, that on Monday 
evening next, unless his mind should change, 
{laughter,| he would be willing to continue in 
session until an election should be had. 
The motion to adjourn was di 

yeas 47, nays 108; 

Mr. Whesler, of New York, moved that when 

the House adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
Wednesday next. 
Mr. Seward, of Georgia, desired to know, as 
the House was getting disorderly, if it was in 
order to move that the Hon. James J. Orr take 
the chair, and preside over the House. 

The Clerk ruled that the motion was out of 
order pending the motion of Mr. Wheeler. 

And the question being taken on the motion 
of Mr. Wheeler, it was decided iu the negative. 

Mr. H. Marshaii, of Kentuky, moved that the 
House adjourn; which motion was disagreed 
to=-yeas : — 126. 

_ And then, at 6 o'clock, cn motion of Mr. Orr, 
of South Carolina, the House adicurned—yeas 
102, nays 92. te 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ORATION AT PLYMOUTH, 
DECEMBER 31, 1855. 
BY WILLIAM iH. SEWARD. 


Society and government are mutually related 
aud inseparable. The material, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual conditions of every people, determine, 


through either a direct exercise of their wili or] to forget that Franklin discovered the germ of 
their passive consent, the nature and form of| that great invention, by boldly questioning the 
their government. Reasoning from the attributes | awe-inspiring lightnings in their native skies. 
of the Creator and from the constitution of man, There is Sietant excuse for the popular neg- 
we justly conclude thata high stage of socialhap- | lect of peaceful, social reformers. Kither they 
piness is attainable, and that beneficent govern- | are engaged in apparently idle and visionary spec- 
ment is therefore ultimately possible. Any differ- | ulations, or else occupied in what seems even 
ent theory makes the hopes which sustain virtue | more absurd, an obstinate contention with the pre- 
delusive, and the Deity, who inspires them, a | vailing politival philosophy of their age. Those 
demon equally to be feared and hi:«ad. Experi- | speculations assume the consistency of science— 
ence, however, teaches us that the advances of | that contention, the dignity of knowledge—only 
mankind towards such happiness and goyern- | when in some later age the princi they an- 
ment are very slow. Poetry, indeed, often pro- | nounced havebeen established. Inthemean time, 
sents to us pleasing seones of national felicity ; | they pass for malcontents and fanatics. Tho rude 
but these are purely imaginary, while history is | taste of society generally delights in themes and 
an almost unrelieved narrative of political crimes | characters which are sounding, marvellous, and 
and public dangers and calamities. magnificent ; and prefers the march, the camp, the 
We discover, by induction, moral iaws asinflex- | siege, the surprise, the sortie, the charge, the 
ible as the material laws of the universe. We] battle, withitsquickly vibrating fortunes—the vic- 
know, therefore, that the tardiness of political | tory, the agonies of the night which follows it, 
progress results from a failure thus fartc discover | and the pomp end revelry of the day which ban- 
or apply those moral laws. The failure, at first | ishes the complaining memories of that fearful 
view, excites strprise. Social melioration is ap-| night, to the humaniterian’s placid studies, orthe 
urently an object of general and intense desire. |, bewildering debates of polemic politics. 
rtainly, the arts which subserve material safety,| | Excusable, however, as the injustice is which 
subsistence, and comfort, have been eminently | I have described, it is nevertheless unwise and 
improved. We construct useful engines recently | injurious. It discourages necessary, noble, and 
conceived; we search the whole surface of the | generous efforts, andis chief among the bulwarks 
round earth with comparative ease ; we know the | of superstition and despotism. The energies of 
appointed courses and seasons of worlds which | men can never remain stationary. A nation that 
we can scarcely see. It is doubtful whether the | will nog tolerate the activity of intellectual energy 
arts of architecture, painting, sculpture, and | in the pursuit of political truth, must expect the 
poetry, are susceptible of higher perfection. Why, | study of that truth to cease. A nation that has 
then, does political science remain obscure, and | ceased to produce original and inventive minds, 
tho art.of government uncertain and perplexed? | restless in advancing tho landmarks of knowl- 
It happens, in some degree, because material | edge, virtue, and freedom, from that moment has 
wants have hitherto exacted excessive care; in| begun to recede towards ignorance, crime, and 
some degree, because the advantages which result | slavery. Every stage backwards renders its re- 
from. political improvements are indirect and | turn more hopeless. 
diffugive ; but chiefly because the science is in its I am sure that this great error will not last 
nature recondite, and the art intrinsically diffi- | always, and yet I do not think it is near its end. 
cult. How long it shall endure, is known only to Him 
Metaphysics is a science confessedly abstruse, | who, although he commands us to sow and to 
and gexerally regarded as irksome and fruitless. | plant with undoubting faith, that we shall reap 
Lord Baccn so pronounces, and he explains: | and gather the fruits of our culture, reserves to 
“For the wit snd mind of man, if it work upon | himself, nevertheless, not only the appointment, 
matter, which is the contemplation of the crea- | but even the knowledge of the ferth-coming sea- 
tures of God, workcth according to the stuff, and | sons. 
is limited thereby; but if it work upon itself, as It is because I am unwilling to forego a proper 
the spider worketh his web, thenit is endless, end | occasion for disavowing that error, that am here 
brings forward, indeed, cobwebs of learning, ad- | to celebrate, over the graves of the Forefathers, on 
mirable for the fineness of thread and work, but] this day devoted to their memories, the virtues, 
of no substance or profit.” How could the study | the labors, and the sufferings, of the Puritans of 
of groups be either easier or more satisfactory | New England and Old England. My interest in the 
than that of individual man? The same philoso-} celebration is not, like your own, a derived, but 
her confesses that “government is a part of| only a reflected one. J am not native here, nor was 
nowledge secret and retired.” { born to the manner of this high and holy observ- 
Consider only one State. Its magnitude is} ance. The dogmatical expositions of the Chris- 
immense, its outlines are indistinct, it is without | tion scheme by the Puritans have not altogether 
symmetry of parts—its principles and dispositions | commanded my acceptance. I shall, therefore, 
are a confused aggregate of the imperfectly under- | refrain from even an approach to those finer parts 
stood principles and dispositions of many thou-| of my great theme, justly familiar to your accus- 
sands or even many millions of diverso men.| tomed orators, which reach the profoundest 
The causes which have chiefly given form and} depths of reverence and love in the bosoms of 
direction to these principles and dispositions are | the lineal descendants of the founders of New 
either unknown or forgotten; those which are} England. Not many years after the death of Na- 
now modifying them are too subtle for our exam- | poleon, I stood before the majestic column in the 
ination. The future of States involves further | Place Vendome, that lifts his statue high above 
conditions, which lie outside of the range of hu- | the Capital of France. When I asked who scat- 
man foresight, and therefore are called accidents. | tered there a thousand wreaths of flowers, freshly 
Human life is short, while the process of induc- | gathered, that covered ita base, the answer came 
tion in political science reaches through genera- | quickly back, “ All the world.” So I, one only 
tions, and even ages. Philosophers seldom enjoy | of the same vast constituency, cheerfully cast 
facilities for that process. Hence, they “make|’my garland upon the tomb of the Pilgrims, 
imaginary laws for imaginary Commonwealths, | and lend my voice to aid your noble purpose 
and their discourses are as the stars, which give} of erecting here a worthier and more deserved 
little light, because they are 30 high.” States-| monument to their memories. It is, indeed, 
men, on the contrary, “write, according to the | quite unnecessary to theirfame; yet it is, alas, 
Btates where they live, what is received law, and | only too necessary to correct the basis of the 
not what ought to be law.” world’s judgment of heroic worth. Make its 
A constitutional alteration is often necessary, | foundations broad as the domain which the ad- 
to secure a desirable social improvement; but] venturers of the May Flower, peacefully, and with- 
such @n alteration cannot be made without a pre- | out injustice, rescued from the tramp of savage 
vious change of public opinion in the State, and | tribes! Let its material be of the imperishable 
even of opinion in surrounding States; for na- | substance of these everlasting hilis! Let its de- 
tions are social porsous, and members of an uni-} vices andinscriptions beeolossal, as becomes the 
versal Commonwealth. Habitresists such chan- | emblems and tributes which commemorate a 
ge. Timidity, though looking forward, is short- | world’s ever upheaving deliverance from civil and 
sighted; and with far-sighted veneration, which | religious despotism! Let its shaft rise so high, 
always looks backward, opposes such changes. | that it shall cast its alternate shadows, changing 
Laws, however erroneous, or however arbitrarily | with the progress of the sun in his journey, across 
established, acquire a supposed sanctity from the | the Atlantic and over the intervening mountains 
ceremony of their enactment, and derive great | to the Pacific coast! It must even then borrow 
strength from protracted acquiescence. In aj majesty from the rock which was the first foot- 
despotic State, no subject can move changes. | hold of the Pilgrims on these desolate shores, in- 
In a free one, each member may oppose, and | stead of imparting to it sublimity. 
opponents more easily combine than advocates. But I may not touch the domestic story of your 
Ambition is the ruling passion of States. It is| ancestors. Only a Jewish hand could strike the 
blind to defects and dangers, while hurrying on | cymbals with the boldness due to the theme of the 
in careers of aggression and aggrandizement. | march of the host of Israel, under the guidance 
The personal interests and ambitions of many ef- | of its changeful pillar of cloud and of fire, while 
fective members of the State cling to its institu- | pursued by the chariots and horsemen of Egypt, 
tions, however erroneous or injurious, and pro- | through the divinely divided floods of the Arabi- 
tect them against innovation. Reform can only | an Sea; or, without temerity almost sacrilegious, 
appéal to reason and conscience. Conservatism | lift from the waving boughs the harps which 
arouses prejudice, cupidity, and fear, and adroitly | the daughters of Jerusalem hung upon the wil- 
excites suspicion and hatred against the person of | lows, while by the side of the rivers of Assyria 
the reformer. Retaliation too naturally follows; | they sat down, and wept the piteous captivity of 
and so the controversy, which properly ought to | their nation, beloved, but temporarily forsaken of 
be a public and dispassionate one, changes im- | God. 
erceptibly into a heated conflict of factions. It is a sure way of promoting knowledge and 
Iumanity ang benevolence are developed only |} virtue, as well as of rising to greatness and good- 
with increasing knowledge and refinement. | ness, to study with due care and reverence the 
Henge, castes and classes long remain ; and these, | operation of sublime principles of conduct in ad- 
although all equally interested in a proposed me- | vancing the progress of mankind. I desire so to 
Hioration, are, by an artful direction of their mu- | contemplate the working of the leading principle 
tual antipathies, made todefeat it by their impla- | of the Puritans. 
cable contentions. Material interests are imme- I confess that the Puritans neither disclosed 
diately roused and combined in opposition, be- | nor discovered any new truths of morals or of 
cause they suffer from the least disturbance. | government. None such have been discovered, 
The benefits of a social change are more distant, | at least since the Divine Teacher set forth the 
and therefore distrusted and undervalued. The | whole system of private and public ethics among 
law of progress certainly does not require chan- } the olive groves, on that one which was his favor- 
of institutions to be made at the cost of pub- | ite among the mountains that look down upon 
fic calamitios, or even of great private inconve- | Jerusalem. 
niences. But that law is, nevertheless, inexora- Nor was it their mission to institute a new 
ble. A necessary reformation will haveits way, | progress of mankind. Although the Eastern na- 
peacefully if favored, violently if resisted. In | tions, the first to enjoy the light of civilization, 
this sense, the Founder of Christianity confessed | had, long before the age of the Puritans, sunk 
that he had come upon the earth to bring, not | into that deep sleep from which there is as yet no 
acé, but a sword. Revolutions are not divine- | awaking, yet Europe was even then full of energy, 
y appointed attendants of progress, nor is liberty | enterprise, and hope. The better elements of the 
necessarily born of social convulsion, and bap- }| Oriental and Mediterranean civilizations had sur- 
tized with blood. Revolutions, on the contrary, | vived, and, co-operating with the pure influences 
are the natural penalties for unwise persistence in | of Christianity, were enlightening and refining 
error, and servile acquiescence in injustice and op- | the southern and western nations. The Western 
pression. Such revolutions, moreover, are of | Church, which until recently was unpartitioned, 
doubtfal success. Most men engage readily | had long defended the faith against the Saracens, 
enough in civil wars, and for a fash are hot} and protected. feeble States against the aggres- 
and active; but they cool from natural unstead- | sions of ambitious princes. It still held the.na- 
iness of temper, and abandon their objects; and | tions in the bonds of a common fraternity. Nor 
many, destitute alike of principle, honor, and true | had it forgotten to proselyte, after the primitive 
courage, betray themselves, their associates, and | manner, by inculcating morality and eharity. It 
even their cause, however just or sacred. Hap- | had, by its potent command, addressed tothe con- 
pity, however, martial revolutions do not always | science of Christendom, abolished throughout Eu- 
fail. In some cases, the tempers and dispositions | rope that system of personal servitude in which a 
of the nation undergo a propitious change; it] large, perhaps the largest, portion of every com- 
becomes generous, brave, and self-denying, and | munity had been hitherto held, under every form 
freedom consequently gains substantial and endu- | of government. It bore its testimony steadily 
ving triumphs. It is hard, in such cases, tosepa. | against that system everywhere, declaring that 
rate the share of fortane from that of merit, in | “ and Nature equally cry out against human 
analyzing the characters.of heroes. Nor isitab-| slavery; that serfs and slaves are a part of the 
solutely necessary. Themartial heroism of such } human family which Christ died to redeem; and 
revolations is wisely honored, even with exagge- | that equality is an essential incident of that 
ration, because such honors stimulate a virtuous | brotherhood which he enjoins as a test by which 
and healthful emulation, Mankind seek outthe | his disciples shall be known.” 
noblest among the successful champions, and,in-| The foundations of that comprehensive inter- 
vesting him with imaginary excellence in addi- | national code, which is now everywhere accept- 
tion to his real merit, set him apart as an object | ed, were broadly laid. It was then clearly taught 
of universal veneration to the world’s end. We} that ‘there are in nature certain fountains of 
recognise such impersonations in Tell and Alfred, | justice, from which all pure civil laws flow, vary- 
in Wallace and Washington. ing only in this—that as waters take tinctures 
Those successfil martial revolutions, howeyer,} and tastes from the soils through which they 
vey consummate changes which wore long; run, 90 do civil laws differ according to the re- 
before projected and prepared, by bold, thonght- | gions and governments where theyuare planted.” 
fal, earnest, and persevering reformers. There | Luther had already summoned Europe to a new 
is hasty due, therefore, to these reformers, at | and more vigorous morality, and Calvin's sharp 
loast some of the homage which redeemed na- | Voice was ringing through the continent, call- 
tions award to their benefactors. We shall in- | ing the faithful away from all ostentatious wor- 
crease that tribute, ifwe reflect that the sagacity sis, to that pure and spiritual one which God 
which detects the roots and causes from which | prefers “before all temples.” The feudal policy, 
national calamities and thraldoms spring, and | although founded in very imperfect conceptions 
proceeds calmly to remove them, and to avert the | of civil society, had 1 recent de- 
need of an ultimate s remedy, or else | cline, many personal and pe rights and priv- 
prepare that remedy so that it shall be effeetual, | ileges ae have been swept 
combines the merits of genius, of nee, and} away, 98 were in Asia, by the desolating 
p erreng with those of ase one nr Chivalry, a wild vine 
of these reformers rise still. « ristianity, was bearing abun- 
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abroad on all lakes, rivers, and oceans, an 
of commerce, knowledge, civilization, and 
dom. Yet we seldom recall the ous and in- 
dispensable studies of the Marquis of Wércester, 
who modestly announced his invention of the 
steam engine itself in those words, as full of 
piety and benevolence as of joy: 

“Thanks to God, ne ; 
tion and redemption, a toate hee a, ‘sight 
into so great a secret of n neficial to all mi nd, 
as this water-commanding engine.” 

We cheerfully accord renown to Morse, who 
produced the electric telegraph ; but we are prone 
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never failed to present examples of 


const 
of that period contained -defined limita- 
tions, and they were guarded and de- 
. It-was a general theory, that the subject 
could not be taxed without, consent c ° the legis- 
and that could only govern in con- 
ig ter nd especially had a par- 
liament, the type of modern legislatures, trial by 
jury, magna and the common law, consti- 
one four-fold and estic arch for the 
‘support of civil liberty. e had, moreover, 
emanci herself from the supremacy of the 
See of Rome, and the popular mind was intently 
en equally in the pursuit of theological 
truth, and in the application of the organic laws 
to the maintenance and defence of public and 
private rights. 

It was the age of Spenser, Shakspeare, Bacon, 
and Milton. Poetry hadrisenfrom lyric beauty to 
en dignity ; history, from fabulous chronicle to 
philosophicaiargument; and learning, from words 
and forms, to things and laws. Reasoning from 


these circumstances, it seemed that the énward 


progress of society was assured, and that civil 
and religious liberty were about to beestablished 
on broad and enduring foundations. 

Nevertheless, a reaction had already begun, 
whose force is even yet unspent. The See of 
Rome took alarm at the movement of the Ref- 
ormation, and combined with kings against 
nations. Henry VIII arrogated to himself the 
very same spiritual supremacy, which, with 
the aid of the people, and in the name of Chris- 
tian liberty, hé had wrested from the Pope; and 
with singular caprice employed it in compelling 
conformity to the obnoxious faith and worship of 
Rome, conducted by ecclesiastics who derived 
their appointments from himself, and held them at 
his own pleasure. The reign of Mary inaugu- 
rated that relapse to Rome, which the caprices of 
Henry had rendered inevitable. Elizabeth re-in- 
stalled the Reformation, but reserved the regal 
claim to spiritual supremacy. The people resisted 
all these ecclesiastical usurpations of the Tudors, 
and they, in retaliation, boldly attempted to sub- 
vert the constitutional authority of Parliament. 
Elizabeth, under the advice of sagacious states- 
men, and supported by temporizing churchmen, 
resorted to the favorite expedient of politicians— 
compromise. .Compromiseis a feasible and often 
anecessary mode of adjusting conflicting material 
interests, but can never justly or wisely be extend- 
ed to the subversion of the natural rights or the 
moral duties of subjects or citizens. Even where a 
compromise is proper in itself, it derives all its 
strength from the fair and full consent of all the 
parties whom it binds. Elizabeth caused the Ro- 
man Catholic creed, discipline, and ritual, to he re- 
vised and altogether recast, under the direction of 
leaders of some of the conflicting sects; andthus 
a new system was produced, which, as was claimed, 
stood midway vetween the uncompromising 
Church of Rome and equally uncompromising 
latitudinarian Protestantism. The new system 
was established by law, and a hierarchy was 
appointed by the crown, to whose care it was com- 
mitted. Absolute and even active conformity 
was commanded, to be enforced hy pains and pen- 
alties in special and unconstitutional tribunals 
acting without appeal and in derogation of the 
common law. The new system, whatever might 
be its religious and ecclesiastical harmony with 
the Divine precepts, was, in its civil aspects, a 
mere political institution. It was offensive and 
odious to a zealous people, who, though divided 
into opposing sects, agreed in regarding the polit- 
ical authority assumed by the State as a sacrile- 
gious usurpation. The friends of civil liberty also 
condemned it, as a turning of the batteries that 
had been won from the Roman See, in the name 
of Liberty, against the very fortress of Liberty 
itself. Nevertheless, a portion of the clergy, who 
had now become dependent on the State, mem- 
bers of the privileged classes, always disinclined 
to political agitation, placemen and waiters for 
places, the timid, the venal, and the frivolous, 
early gave in their adhesion, and the compromise 
daily gained widsr acquiescence, through the ap- 
pliances of political seduction, proscription, and 
persecution. The Church of England was built 
on that compromise. Incorporated into the con- 
stitution with such auxiliary political powers, it 
must necessarily augment the influence of the 
throne, and be subversive equally of the civil and 
religious liberties af the people. 

A conservative power, a new conservative 

power, was necessary to prevent that fatal consum- 
mation. That power appeared in the form of a 
body of obscure religious sectaries, men of mo- 
nastical devoutness, yet retaining the habits of 
domestic and social life ; simple, but not unlearned ; 
unambitious ; neither rich enough to forget their 
God, nor yet poor enough to debase their souls; 
content with mechanical and agricultural occu- 
pations in villages and rural districts, yet con- 
scious of the liberty with which Christ had made 
them free, and therefore bold enough to confront 
ecclesiastical and even royal authority in the 
capital. Serious as became their religious pro- 
fession, they grew under persecution to be grave, 
formal, and austere. Chosen emissaries of God, 
as they believed, they willingly became outcasts 
among men. Divinely constituted depositaries of 
pure and abounding truth, as they thought, they 
announced, as their own rule of conduct,that no 
article of faith, no exercise of ecclesiastical au- 
thority, no rule of discipline, and not even a 
shred of ceremonial or sacrament, should be ac- 
cepted, unless sanctioned by direct warrant from 
the Scriptures as interpreted by themselves, in the 
free exercise of their own consciences, illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit. God, although a benevolent 
Father, was yet, as they believed, jealous 
towards disobedience of His revealed will, and 
would punish conscious neglect of its command- 
ments. These were the Puritans. They came into 
the world to save it from despotism; and the 
world comprehended them not. They refused to 
acquiesce in the compromise, because it involved 
a surrender of natural rights, and a dereliction 
from duty toward God. Nevertheless, they were 
true Christians, and therefore they declined to 
set up their own convictions as a standard for 
others who subscribed to the Christian faith, and 
freely allowed to all their fellow subjects the 
same broad religious liberty which they claimed 
for themselves. They persisted in non-conformity. 
The more hardly pressed, the more firmly they 
persisted. The more firm their persistence, the 
more severe and unrelenting was the persecution 
they endured. More than an hundred years vir- 
tually outlawed as citizens and subjects, and 
outcasts from the established church, the Puri- 
tans bore unflinchingly their unwavering testi- 
mony against the compromise, before magistrates 
and councils, in the pillory, under stripes, in 
marches, in camps, in prison, in flight, in exile, 
among licentious soldiery and dissolute com- 
panions in neighboring lands; on the broad and 
then unexplored ocean, when the mariners lost 
their reckoning, and the ship’s supplies became 
scanty and her seams opened to the waves; on 
unknown coasts, homeless, houseless, famishing, 
and dying in the leafless forest, surrounded by 
ice and snow, fearful of savage beasts and con- 
fronting savage men. The compromise policy 
failed. Civil and religious liberty was not over- 
borne; it rose erect; it triumphed; it is still 
gaining new and wider and more enduring tri- 
umphs; and tyrants have read anew the lesson, 
80 often wasted upon them before, that where 
mankind stand upon their convictions of moral 
right and duty, imdisobedience to civil authority, 
there is no middle course of dealing with thein, 
between the persecution that exterminates, and 
the toleration that satisfies. The Puritans were 
not exterminated, they were not satisfied. 


The Puritans thus persisted and prevailed be- 
cause they had adopted one true, singular, and 
sublime principle of civil conduct, namely: that 
the subject in every State has a natura! right to 
religious liberty of conscience. They knew too 
well the weakness of human guaranties of civil 
liberty, andthe frailty of civil barriers against 
tyranny. They therefore did not affect to derive 
the right of toleration from the common law, or 
the statutes of the realm, or magna charta, or 
even from that imaginary contract between the 
sovereign and the subject, which some public- 
ists about that time invented as a basig for 
civil rights. They resorted directly to a law 
broader, older, and more stable, than all these—a 
law universal in its sppleatiop and in its obliga- 
tion, established by the Creator and Judge of ail 
men, and therefore paramount to all human con- 
stitutions. Algernon Siduey, Locke, and Bacon, 
and even Hooker, chosen and ablest champion of 
the Church of England,demonstrated the existence 
of this law, deriving the evidences of it, and of 
its universal nature and application, from nataral 
and revealed religion, in the high debates of the 
seventeenth century. Blackstone, Vattel, and 
Monteyiien, have built upon it their 
syste.os of m law, public:law, and govern- 


the same enduring foundation the corner-stone - 
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may also rightfully resist the law by force, which 
| Would produce disorder and lead ecenadthy. It 
| was argued, also, that insomuch as civil govern- 
‘ment is of divine unt 0m. it must be compe- 
tent to act as an arbiter between conflicting con- 
sciences, and that implicit obedience to its de- 
crees, a8 such arbiter, is therefore a religious 
duty. As might well have been foreseen, there 
arose, on the side of the Puritans, contestants 
| worthy of the majestic principle they defended, 
contestants whose voices, then silenced by per- 
secution or drowned by public clamor, have 
reached this more congenial age, and are now 
giving form and’ condensation to the whole 
science of political ethics. Not again recalling 
the names of Locke and Sidney; there was 
Edwards, profoundest metaphysician of all ages, 
and Milton, always discontented and distrusted 
among men, but familiar with angels, and learn- 
ed in the counsels of Heaven. It was their suf- 
cient reply, that unenlightened and unsanctified 
consciences will never disturb despotism with 
their remonstrances, and that consciences 
illuminated and purified cannot be perverted to 
error ; that God has delegated to no human tri- 
bunal authority to interfere between Himself 
and the monitor which He has implanted in the 
bosom of every moral being, and which is re- 
sponsible to its Author alone; and that the 
boundaries of human'authority are the boundaries 
of eternal justice; ascertained by the —- 
of that monitor which, where it is free and fully 
awakened, must always be the same. They an- 
swered farther, and with decisive energy, that 
traditions and compacts subversive of freedom 
were altogether void, because the masses of men 
living at one time in a State must always have 
supreme control over their own conduct, in all 
that concerns their duty to God and their own 
happiness. ¢ 

Fortunately, the Puritans had keen sagacity. 
They would not ask liberty of conscience as a 
political concession; because, if granted as such, 
it might be revoked. Fortunately, they werenot 
purposely a political or civil body, but a purely 
religious one; a church in the wilderness, as they 
described themselves; a church without secular 
combinations, interests, or ends; achurch with no 
interest but duty, no end but to avoid the divine 
disfavor, and no head but God. Fortunately, also, 
the age was as yet a religious cne, Skepticism, 
which has since so wildly overrun large portions 
of Europe, and scattered its poisonous seeds even 
here, had not then entered the world; and the 
plenary nature and authority of the revelation 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, ‘to which the 
Puritans appealed, was universally acknowledged. 
It was especially felicitous that the lives of the 
Puritans vindicated their sincerity, magnanimity 
and piety. Equally in domestic and social life, 
and in the great transactions of the State in 
which they became concerned, their conduct was 
without fear and without reproach. With all 
these advantages, the Puritans, as naturally as 
wisely, referred themselves to the Divine Reve- 
lation for the principle which they promul- 
gated. With effective simplicity, they confined 
themselves to the main point in debate. They 
neither pretended to define nor to make sum- 
maries of all the natural rights of man which 
tyranny might invade, nor to trace out the ulti- 
mate secular consequences of the great principle 
on which they insisted. They rested the defence 
of the one natural right, which was distinctly 
invaded, on no grounds of expediency or of public 
utility, but on the grounds alone that God had 
given it, and that man could not either invade or 
surrender it, without sin against the Divine Ma- 
jesty. It was the peculiarity of the right thus in- 
vaded and defended, that leut to the Puritans 
their crowning advantage. Religion is the pro- 
foundest and most universal affection of our 
nature. Apparently the cause of innumerable 
differences and endless controversies, it is, rever- 
theless, the one common and principal element 
which controls the actions of all men. It sus- 
tained the Puritans. It gradually won for them 
the respect and sympathies of men and of na- 
tions. The right assailed brought equally con- 
science and the love of liberty, the two most 
elastic and enduring springs of activity, into re- 
sistance. Its invasion was sacrilegious, because 
it assumed to add to the Divine commandments, 
and to take away from disobedience to them the 
curses that are written against it in the Book of 
Life. Primitive apostolical eloquence, which re- 
minds us of the inspired apology of Paul before 
Agrippa, revived in its defence. The Puritans 
spake from their prisons after this manner : 

“Upon a careful examination of the Holy Scriptures, 
we find the English hierarchy to be different from Christ’s 
inetitution, and to be derived from Antichrist, being the 
same the Pope left in this land, to which we dare not sub- 
ject ourselves. We farther find that God has commanded 
all that believe the gospel to walk in that holy path and 
order which he has appointed in his church. Wherefore, 
in the reverend fear of his name, we have joined ourseives 
together, and subjected our souls and bodies to those laws 
and ordinances, and have chosen to ourselves such a min- 
istry of pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons, as Christ 
has given to his church on earth to the world’s end, hoping 
for the promised assistance of his grace in our attendance 
upon him, notwithstanding any prohibition of men, or 
what by men can be done unto us. We are ready to prove 
our yhurch order to be warranted by the word of God 
allowable by her Majesty’s laws, and no ways prejudicial 
to the sovereign power, and to dispreve the public hier- 
archy, worship, and government, by such evidence as our 
adversaries shall not be able to withstand, protesting, if 
we fail herein, not only willingly to sustain such deserved 
punishment as shall be inflicted upon us, but to become 
conformable for the future, if we overthrow not our adver- 
saries. * * * We therefore, in the name of God and 
of our sovereign the Queen, pray that we may have the 
benefit of the laws and of the public charters of the lend, 
namely, that we may be received to bail, till we be by 
order of law convicted of some crime deserving of bonds. 
We plight our faith unto God. and our allegiance to her 
Majesty, that we will not commit anything unworthy of 
the gospel of Christ, or to tne disturbance of the common 
peace and good order of the land, and that we will be 
forthcoming at such reasonable warning as your lord- 
ships shall command. Ov, let us not perish before trial 
and judgment, ——_ imploring and crying out to you 
for the same. However, we take the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, and his angels, together with your own con- 
sciences,.and all persons in all ages, to whom this our 
supplication may come, to witness that we have here 
truly advertised your honors of our case and maze, and 
have in a!l humility offered te come to Christian trial.” 

How sublimely, and yet with touching effect, 
does this opening of their cause by the Puritans 
illustrate the Divine instruction that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom? 

Let us consider now the scope and full import 
of the Puritan principle. That scope is not nar- 
rowed by any failure of the Puritans themselves 
to comprehend it, or even by any neglect on their 
part to cover it fully in their own political con- 
duct. Christianity is the same, however nar- 
rowed or perverted by erroneous creeds or prac- 
tices among the faithful. Nor is the real merit of 
the Puritans diminished, because they did not fully 
comprehend all possible applications of the prin- 
ciple they maintained. Human progress is only 
the following of an endless chain, suspended from 
the throne of God. The links of that chain are 
infinite in number. The human hand can grasp 
only one of them at once. 

The Puritan principle of the inviolability of 
the right of conscience, necessarily covers the 
inviolability of all the acknowledged natural 
rights of man, as well those which concern his 
duty to himself and his duty to uthers, as those 
which arise out of his direct duties towards God, 
Certainly the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
the beneficent Father and Preserver of all life, 
the universal Lawgiver and Judge of all moral 
beings, is not in any human gense a jealous and 
exacting God, incensed by the withholding of 
homage due to himself, and yet regardless of the 
neglect of other human duties which he has pre- 
scribed. Assuredly, when he commands us not 
only to walk humbly before Himself, but also to 
perfect our own nature, and to do justice, and 
lové mercy towards other men, he has given us 
the same absolute right to the free exercise of our 
faculties, in performing these latter duties. that 
he has given us for the pérformance of the first. 
Nor is there any homage to God so acceptable as 
the upright heart and pure. He that loveth not 
his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen? 

The Puritan principle further involves the po- 
litical equality of all men. Absolute rights arise 
out of the moral constitution of man. There is 
only one moral constitution of all men, The ab- 
solute rights of all men are therefore the same. 
Political equality is nothing elee than the full en- 
joyment, by every member of the State, of the 
absolute rights which belong ge to all men. 
Any abridgment of that equality, on whatever 
consideration, except by discriminating justice in 
the punishment of crimes, is therefore forbide 
den to human government by the Divine author- 
ity. The Puritans so understood their own great 
principle, in its-bearing upon the right of con- 
science. ms , me St 

«Li ence (said oe 0} earliest or- 

eee right “ every man. ** * * 

e that will look back on past times, and examine into 
the true cnuses of the subversion and devastation of states 
and countries, will find it owing to the tyranny of princes 
rel pence of priesis, The ministers of the Es- 
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ginisatien of the Puritans, the principle entered 
to all the American constitations. years 
later, it emancipated the Romar. Catholics 
throughout Great Britain. @ year ago, it 
removed the disfranchisement of the Jews in the 
British dominions. It has thus irrevocably be- 
— a part of the constitution of that great em- 


The Puritan principle draws closely after it the 
consequence of an absolute separation of Church 
oadapeees ‘i. Bem checemetys “4 

can in noo an 

completely established. That" ont has 
been made in the American tions, with 
abundant advantage to both the cause of religion 
and the cause of good government. Great Brit- 
ain is advancing steadily towards the adoption 
‘of the same broad, just, and beneficent policy. 
The separation of Church and State may there- 
fore be regarded as a contribution made by the 
Puritans towards perfecting the art of govern- 
ment. 

The political equality of men has also met 
with obstinate resistance, and has’ also achieved 
many and ous triu . After one hun- 
dred and fifty years of controversy, it was carried’ 
into the British constitution by the judicial deci- 
sion in Sommerset’s case, that a slave could not: 
breathe the air of England. Ten or fifteen years 
latur, it was theoretically adopted and promulga- 
ted in the Declaration of American eet dine 
The'suppression of the African slave trade, by con- 
vention among the States of Christendom, trans- 
ferred the same principle to the law of nations. 
The abolition of slavery by all the Kuropean na~ 
tions, and, with few price teens also by all of the 
American States, is indicative of the universal 
adoption of the same great principle by all Chris- 
tian nations, at some period not far distant. 

You are now prepered, I trust, for another 
and still more comprehensive view of the Puritan 
principle, namely: that its full and perfect de- 
velopment is the pure system of republican gov- 
ernment. Such was its marked tendency in the 
beginning. “A generous disdain of one man’s 
will,” says a truly philosophical writer, “is to Re- 
publics what chastity is to woman—a conserva- 
tive principle, not to be ed upon or subject- 
ed to calculations of utility.” Puritanism was 
® protest against the will of one man, whether 
that man was Pope or King. What form of-gov- 
ernment, other than the pure Republic, can there 
be, where there is complete separation of Church 
and State, and where absolute political equality 
prevails? Abolish the connection of Church and 
State and all political distinctions between the 
members of the State, in any of the kingdoms or 
empires of Europe, and what would remain, or 
could exist there, but a pure Republic? If the 
argument is not yet conclusive, consider then 
that the Puritan principle tends to the pure Re- 
public, by virtue of its conservative protection of 
the individual member of the State against its 
corporate oppression; by virtue, also, of its ele- 
vation of individual conscience—thus bringing 
down the importance of the aggregate mass, and 
raising the personal importance and dignity of the 
subject or citizen ; by virtue of the importance it 
attaches to personal rights, exalting them above 
material interests—.and so making those rights, 
and not property, the primary object of the care 
of government; and by virtue, still further, of the 
openness, directness, and frankness of conduct 
which it requires. Equal tolerance in religion, 
and equal enjoyment of the other absolute rights 
of ma’, are inconsistent with the secrecy and fraud 
which monarchy and aristocracy necessarily em- 
ploy, and cannot endure private councils or cabals. 
The Puritan principle tends to the pure Republic 
still more obviously, because it seeks to abridge 
the powers of government, and substitute con- 
sent and free acquiescence as the bond of union 
between the members of the State, in the place of 
armed vr military force. This operation of the 
principle is happily illustrated in our own Re- 
public, which, although’constituted by an ever- 
increasing number of distinct States, has never- 
theless been held together eighty years, and is, 
I trust, to be held together forever, without, for 
that purpose, even the shadow of a standing ar- 
my—an anomaly as pleasing as it is full of profit- 
able instruction. 

Let it be confessed that the Puritans, as a body, 
were slow to discern these consequences and 
tendencies. They disclaimed them long, and with 
unquestionable sincerity. 

“ Although (said they to Elizabeth) her Majesty be in- 
censed against us, as if we would obey no laws, we take 
the Lord ofsHeaven and Earth to witness that we ac- 
knowledge, from the bottom of our hearts, her Majesty to 
be our lawful Queen, placed over us for our good; and we 
give God our most hurble and hearty thanks for her hap- 
py government; and both in public and private we con- 
stantly pray for her prosperity. er all foreign 

wer, and acknowledge her Majesty’s supremacy to be 
awful and just. We detest all error and heresy. Yet 
we desire that her Majesty will not think us disobedient, 
seeing we suffer ourselves to be displaced rather than 
yield to some things required. Our bodies and goods, and 
a!l we have, are in her Majesty’s hands; only our souls 
we reserve to our God, who is able to save and condemn 
us.” 

Long afterwards, and after the Puritans in 
America had practically enjoyed a pure republi- 
can government through some generations, the 
Colony of Massachusetts saluted Charles II, on 
his restoration, with this loyal address: 

‘* To enjoy our liberty, and to walk according to the 
the faith and order of the Gospel, was the cause of us 
transplanting ourselves, with our wives, our little ones, 
and our substance, choosing the pure Christian worship, 
with a good conscience, in this remote wilderness, rather 
than the pleasures of England with submission to the im- 
positions of the hierarchy, to which we could not yield 
without an evil conscience. We are not seditions to the 
interests of Cesar.” 

Nevertheless, the reluctance of the Puritans to 
admit the full tendencies of their principle, can- 
not justly excite surprise. We necessarily fear, 
and feel our way, when we are treading on un- 
known ground, or inthe dark. “Let noone who 
begins an innovation,” saya Machiavelli, “ expect 
that he shall stop it at his plessure, or regulate it 
according to his intention.” The Puritans never 
aimed to be, and never consciouSly were, secular 
or political reformers. Their field of labor, as 
they bounded it, lay all within the Church of 
Christ. They sought not an earthly Republic, 
but only the Kingdom of Heaven. When, some- 
times, the thought presented itself, that, by rea- 
son of their fidelity to their profession, a purer 
and better political state would arise out of the 
commotions through which they were passing, 
it seemed still to them a merely secondary object, 
subordinate to the one sole religious purpose for 
which they had combined. We all have learned 
how slowly the sentiment of independence, and 
the principle of republicanism, ripened in these 
colonies during the early stages of the revolu- 
tionary contest, and how these free institu- 
tions rose suddenly under the hands of a people 
who were even yet protesting an enduring loyal- 
ty to the Throne and Parliament of Great Britain. 
It was not so, however, with the master spirits, 
Adams, Otis, and Jefferson. Nor waw it so, in the 
case of the Puritans, with Milton. 

“No man, (said he,) who knows aught, can be so stupid 
to deny, that al] men naturally were born free, being the 
image and resemblance of God himself, and were, by 
privilege, above all the creatures, born to command, and 
not toobey. The power of kings and magistrates is noth- 
ing else but whatis only derivative, transferred, and com- 
mitted to them in trust from the people, to the common 
good of them all, in whom the power yet fundamentally 
remains. and cannot be taken from them without a viola- 
tion of their natural birthright.” 

How, then, has it happened that civil conse- 
quences so vast have followed the merely religous 
action of the Puritans? The apparent mystery 
is easily explained. Civil Liberty is an object of 
universal and intense desire. The canse of the 
Puritans identified itself with the cause of Civil 
Liberty in England, and ultimately, though on 
their part unconsciously, became the leading 
element of that cause, both in Europe and 
‘America. Thus identified and eminent, the 
Puritan cause effected the establishment of a Re- 

ublic which endured through a short but glorious 
erie’ in England. Though the British nation 

soon relapsed, and monarchy was restored, yet 
the Puritan principle, nevertheless, modified the 
constitution, and gave to it the popular form 
which it now bears, A thrqne yet towers 
above that edifice, but it is no longer the throne 
of the Stuarts, or of the Tudors, or even of 
the Plantagenets. Jt issimply ornamental. The 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal still constitute 
distinct estates, and retain their ancient dignity. 
But their real political power and influence haye 
passed away, and the Commons, ng Jonger con- 
testing inch by inch for their constitutional 
rights, are virtually the rulers of the British 
Empire. France oscillates se uneasily and 
_tremulously . between the republic and military 
despotism, that no one whe is hopeful of pro- 
s doubts where the needle will settle at last. 





t has become a proverb, that Europe must soon | 


be either Republican or Despotic. When the 
compromise system of limited monarchy shall 
haye retired, and only the two systems of Re- 
publicanism and Desbotism are lef} te confront 
ther on that continent, in 


each 9 an age of still 
increasing idm 
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,» 28 TI trust, of a theme pat ove local, 
sectional, and even sectarian, has brought us 
to the solution of the great problem of the 
progress. of mankind towards social happiness 
and beneficent government. That oe 
of social happiness, that purer form of republi- 
can government, to which we are tending, are but 
faintly shadowed forth in the disturbed trans- 
ition. scenes through which we are passing, and 
even in the most perfect institutions which have 
et been framed from the eonfused materials of di- 
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an the in of the development 

Christian principles justifies a fear of the ultimate 
‘failure of © itself. 

It is a law of human progress, that no work or 
structure p - from human hands shall 
come forth eomplete and Improvement, 
at the cost of labor and of trial, and even suffer- 
ing—endless improvement, at such cost, is the 

of human nature... 
‘hat, then, shall be the rule of our own con- 
duct?:. Shall we grasp and hold fast to existing 


‘constitutions, with:all their defects and deficien- 


cies, and saye them from needed amendment, or 
shall we amendand complete them, and so pre- 
vent reactions, and the need of sanguinary revo- 
lutions? Shall we compromise the principles of 
justice, freedom, and humanity, by compliances 
with the counsels of interested cupidity or slavish 
fear, or shall we stand fast always in their de- 
fence? I know no better rule of conduct than 
that of the Puritans. Indeed, I know none other 
that is sure, or even safe. Nor can even that 
great rule be followed successfally withoutadopt- 
ing their own noble temper and spirit. They were 
faithful, patient, and persevering. They forgot 
themselves, and theirownimmediate interests and 
ambitions, and labored and suffered, that after- 
coming generations, among which we belong, 
might be safer and freer and happier than them- 
selves. It can never be too well understood that 
the generations of men, in moral and political 
culture, sow and plant for their successors. “Let 
it not be grievous to you,” said Bradford, the 
meek but brave and constant leader, to the small 
and forlorn Pilgrim commonwealth, that he was 
landing on this rock in mid-winter—“ Let it not 
be grievous to you that you have been made in- 
struments to break the ice for others. The honor 

shall be yours, to the world’s end.” Such was the 

only worldly encouragement the truthful founder 
of the Plymouth colony could give to his guile- 

less comrades. Happily, the Pilgrims needed no 

other. 

It is a familiar law of nature, that whatever 

grows rapidly also declines speedily. Time and 

trial are necessary to secure the full vigor with- 

out which no enterprise can endure. It was only 

by long, perilous, and painful endurance and con- 

troversy, that the Puritans acquired the discipline 

which, without consciousness of their own, quali- 

fied them to be tho leaders of the nations. 

There can be neither great deeds nor great 

endurance without faith ; and true, firm, enduring 

faith can only be found in generous and noble 

minds. The true reformer, therefore, must. calcu- 

late on frequent and ever-recurring treacheries 

and desertions by allies, such as Milton graphi- 

cally describes: 

“ Another sort there is, who, coming in the course ofthese 

affairs to have their share in great actions above the 

form of law or custom, at least to give their voice and 

approbation, begin to swerve and almost shiver at the 

majesty and grandeur of some noble deed; as if they were 

newly entered into a great sin, disputing precedents, 

forms, and cireumstanees, when the commonwealth nigh 

perishes for want of deeds in substance done with just 
and faithful expedition. ‘Tothese I wish better instruction 
and virtue equal to their calling.” 

Nor will all these qualities suffice, without dis- 
cretion and gentleness, as well as firmness of 
temper. The courageous reformer will shrink 
from no controversy, when the field is open, the 
battle is set, and the lists are fair. But, on the 
other hand, he will neither make nor seek occa- 
sions for activity; and he will be always unim- 
passioned. Truth is not aggressive ; but, like the 
Christian religion, is first pure, then peaceable. 
Nor need the reformer fear that occasions for duty 
will be wanting. Error and injustice never fail to 
provoke contest ; because, if unalarmed, they are 
overbearing and insolent; if alarmed, they are 
rash, passionate, and reckless. 

The question occurs, Whence shall come the 
faith, the energy, the patient perseverance, and 
the moderation, which are se indispensable? I 
answer, that all these will be derived from just 
conceptions of the great objects of political ac- 
tion. It was so with the Puritans. Their fixed 
purpose to retain the right of conscience, fully 
comprehended by them, extinguished selfishness 

and ambition, and called into activity in their 
places the fear of God and the love of man. Let 
them explain themselves : 

“Knowing, therefore, how. horrible a thing it is to fall 
into the hands of the living God, by doing that which our 
consciences (grounded upon the truths of God’s Word 
and the example and doctrine of ancient fathers) do tell 
us were evil done, and to the great discrediting of the 
truth whereof we profess to be teachers, we have thought 
good to yield ourselves into the hands of men; to suffer 
whatsoever God hath appointed us to suffer, for the per- 
fecting of the commandments of God and a clean con- 
science before the commandments of men. Not despising 
men, therefore, but trusting in God only, we seek to serve 
him with a clear conscience so long as we shall live here, 
assuring ourselves thatthe Sage that we shall suffer for so 
doing shail be a testimony to the world that great reward 
is laid up for usin Heaven, where we doubt not but to 
rest forever with those that have before our days suffered 
for the like.” 

Contrast these sentiments, so profoundly self- 
renouncing and reverential of God, with the blas- 
phemous egotism of the French revolutionists of 
1798, and contrast also the slowly formed and 
slowly maturing, but always multiplying and 
ripening fruits of the Puritan reformation, with 
the blasted and shriveled benefits of that other 
great modern convulsion, and you have an in- 
structive and memorable lesson upon the ele- 
vation and purity of spirit which alone can ad- 
vance human progress. 


Increase of wealth and commerce, and the 
enlargement of empire, are not truly primary 
objects of the American patriot. These are, 
indeed, worthy of his efforts. But the first object 
is the preservation of the spirit of freedom, which 
is the soul of the Republic itself. Let that be- 
come languid, and the Republic itself must lan- 
guish and decline. Let it become extinct, and 
the Republic must disastrously fall. Let it be 
preserved and invigorated, and the Republic will 
spread wider and wider, and its noble institutions 
will tower higher and higher. Let it fall, and so 
its example fail, and thenations will retrograde. 
Let it endure, and the world will yet be free, vir- 
tuous,and happy. Hitherto, nations have raised 
monuments to survive liberty agd empire. And 
they have beem successful. Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Italy, are fall of those monuments. 
Let our ambition be the nobler one of establish- 
ing liberty and empire, which shall survive the 
most stupendous material structures which ge- 
niug ean devise, or art erect, with all the facili- 
ties of increasing knowledge and pod as 

reflections on a subject infinitely sug- 
sists pr Bi to anend. They will not be alto- 
ether fruitless, if I have been at all successful 
in illustrating the truths that continual meliora- 
tions of society and government are not only 
possible, but certain; that human progress is 
slow, because it is. only the unfolding of the 
divine providence concerning man ; that the task 
of directing and aiding that progress is rendered 
the most difficult of all our labors, by reason of 
our imperfect knowledge of the motives and prin- 
ciples of human conduct, and of countless un- 
foreseen obstacles to be encountered ; that this 
progress, nevertheless, must and will go on, 
whether favored or resisted; that it-will go on 
peacefully if wisely favored, and through violence 
if unwisely resisted; that neither stability, nor 
even safety, can be enjoyed by any State, other- 
wise than by rendering exact justice, which is 
nothing else than pure equality, to all its mem- 
bers; that the martial heroism, which, invoked 
after too long passiveness under oppression 
and misrule, sometimes achieves the deliverance 
of States, is worthy of all the honor it receives ; 
but that the real authors of all benign revoly- 
tions are those who search gut and seek to re- 
move peacefully the poots of social and political 
evils, and 60 avert the necessity for sanguinary 
remedies; that the Puritans of England and 
America have given the highest and most benefi- 
cent illustration of that conservative heroism 
‘which the world has yet witnessed; that they 
have done this by the adoption of a single true 
and noble principle of. conduct, and by patient 
and persevering fidelity to it; that they thus 
overcame a demoralizing political and sqrial re- 
action, and gave @ new ard powerful impulse to 
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by self-renunciation, aud by yielding to the mo- 
tives of the fear of God love of mankind, 

Come forward then, ye Nations, States, and Ra- 
ces—rude, savage, oppressed and despised—en- 
slaved, or warring among yourselves, 
as ye are—upon whom the morning star of civii- 


dimly broken amid clouds and storms, and re-, 
ceive the assurance that its shining shall yet be 
complete, and its light be poured down. on all 

ike. Receive our pledges that we yill wait 
and watch and strive for the fullness of that light, 
by the exercise of faith, with patience and per- 
severance. And ye reverend men, whose p 


cio 
and B ptinor ge this vale ig aay no longer, 
ut Kings and Princes now at the right hand of 
e ftirdas of the God you Mekd soitetity ohen 
on the earth—gather yourselves, immortal and 
awfal shades, around us, and witness, not the 
useless honors we pay to your memories, but our 
resolves of fidelity to truth, duty, and freedom, 
which arise out of the contemplation of the be- 
neficent operation of your own gréat principle of 
conduct, and the ever-widening influence of your 
holy teachings and Godlike example. 
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THE VIEWS OF POLISH PATRIOTS. 


Our Pro-Russian journals try to represent 
the Patriots of the Old World as indifferent, if 
not hostile, to the cause of the Allies, Facts 
do not justify this. We copy from a Londo: 
paper the following account of a late meeting 
of the Polish Patriots in that city, (not re- 
printed on this side of the Atlantic,) which will 
show on which side their sympathies are 
thrown.— Ed. Era. 


Anniversary of the Polish Insurrection, 
Yesterday being the 25th anniversary of the 
Polish insurrection of 1830, the Polish exiles 
resident in London attended the funeral service 
at the Roman Catholic Chapel, Sutton-street, 
Soho-square, for the repose of their countrymen 
who fell in this and other national struggles ; 
after which, they assembled in Sesekx cde bart 
ne St. James’s where a meeting was 

eld. 

Colonel Chevalier Wiercinski occupied the 
chair, and, in opening the proceedings, warned 
his countrymen to be on their guard against 
the Polish doctrinaires, who maintain that the 
present is not the time for the Poles to take 
any part in the war against Russia. After 86 
years of the most dreadful national calamities— 
four partitions, and the dungeons of the spolia- 
tors filled with Polish martyrs, and while in ali 
paris of the world the bones of Poles bleach on 
every battle-field, and the Polish blood flows 
profusely everywhere, these cold calculators tell 
you now it is not yet time. Oh! my brethren, 
(continued he,) now, and now only, is the right 
time to show to Europe and to the world that 
Poland is not dead—that she is ready to per- 
form her old task of watching over and shielding 
the liberties and the independence of the civil- 
ized part of Europe. 

Captain C. Szulezewski proposed the first 
resolation, which was as follows : 

“That the Polish exiles in this meeting as- 
sembled declare solemnly and conscientiously, 
on behalf not only of themselves, but also of 
their countrymen, whether dragged unwillingly 
to serve in the armies of the Czar or subject in 
their homes to the degrading oppression of his 
Government, that the resolution of the whole 
Polish nation again to constitute itself into an 
independent State, openly asserted in arms this 
day 25 years ago, so far from having been 
shaken or diminished by the unparalieled civil 
and religious persecution which the Polish 
people have suffered in the mean time, has be- 
come, on the other hand, even yet more deep, 
unwavering, and immutable. In proof of which 
solemn declaration, they appeal to the indis- 
putable fact that Polish prisoners taken during 
the present war, to whatever class of life they 
mey belong, seize with avidity the first oppor- 
tunity offered them of entering the ranks of the 
Allies, and fighting against their former op- 
pressors.” 

After observing that the vitality of the na- 
tional spirit. and the devotion of the Poles for 
their country have not suffered any diminution, 
he continued thus: Since the ultimate downfall 
of Poland in 1831—since the event that made 
us all exiles—we have never met to commem- 
orate that event under such important cir- 
cumstances for us asthe present. There have 
been since then, it is true, various periods of 
great commotion in Europe, which have raised 
our hopes and made us put forth new energies; 
but. at those periods the wisest among us 
were always fully aware that if we were to 
succeed, it would be in spite of Governments 
armed with an extent of national power 
which their sympathizing subjects did not pos- 
sess, and that therefore our chances of success 
were so much the less, and were indeed de- 
pendent upon the overthrow of those Govern- 
ments. ow, however, it is very different. 
Though not avowedly, and not even designed- 
ly, the mightiest Powers of Eurcpe are now 
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leagued together to do battle for Poland—for 
whoever fights against Russia fights for Poland; 
and, though timid politicians may shrink from 
acknowledging it, the restoration of Poland 
must be one of the consequences of the present 
war, or the war will prove to have been waged 
in vain. Now, therefore, it is nof only the 
pular sympathies, but the Governments of 
Rartee that are enlisted in our cause, and the 
Governments of Europe backed by the enormous 
strength bestowed by the full and hearty con- 
currence of their people; and the restoration of 
Poland has become one of the essentiai condi- 
tions for the restoration of peace in Europe. 
But, if this be so, fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
exiles, the part we have to perform and the 
duties we have to fulfil are also different ; and 
it behooves us to take a serious view of our poe:- 
tion, and to make up our minds to consider no 
sacrifice too great to secure, when the time 
comes, the open and willing aid and co-opera- 
tion of those who are now, perhaps, only fight- 
ing our battle because they cannot help it. 
While addressing you on @recent melancholy 
decasion, when we had met to do honor to the 
memory of the truest and noblest friend that 
any oppressed nation could ever boast of—Lord 
Dudley Stuart—I took the liberty of alluding 
to the unmerited reputation for disunion which 
has ever clung to us asa nation, and to the 
diversity of opinions entertained in the emigra- 
tion, as to what ought to be the form of govern- 
ment in Poland, should our beloved country 
ever be restored to independence. I would now 
fain dwell further upon the svbject, and beg 
you to reflect, that if the hopes which have been 
80 a po frustrated should at length be 
realized as a consequence of the present war, 
our country will, in this case, have been restor- 
ed through the aid of a European coalition ; 
and that, as has been truly dbeivved by our 
countryman, Count Valerian Krasinski, in one 
of the many works which have made his name 
illustrious in exile, we cannot, therefore, expect 
that the form of government to be introduced | 
among us will be left entirely to our own deci- 
sion. What we have to do now, in expectation 
of the propitious event, is, therefore, to train 
our minds to acquiesce readily in whatever 
necessities the conjunctures of the times may 
im and to sacrifice even cherished theories 
and predilections in the cause for which we 
have made so many other sacrifices. To do 
this will, I think, be the more easy, if we will 
but take an unbiassed survey of the world’s 
history, and observe that no nation was ever 
founded and no State ever developed itself ac- 
cording to political theories, The principles of 
& nation's growth, the elements of its , 
lie hidden in the innermost recesses of its being, 
as, also, in the nature of the country which it 
inhabits. To seek out, to recognise, and to 
nourish these, is the task of the patriot und the 
statesman; and we have all been so long absent 
from our country, so many forces of which we 
have kardly any ledge have been in action 
there during our quarter of a century of exile, 
that, should we ever be restored to it, we would 
have much adapt tyson + pe _ be ina 
position to judge what wo e best. pos- 
sible form of government for us. That, in the 
first instance, it would be sufficiently free to 
allow of its being ly ‘we have 
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Colonel Przyiemski seconded the resolution. 
Lieutenant Jackowski proposed, and Lien 
tenant Lusakowski seconded, the following res. 


“That the Poles assembled on this national 
anniversary have some reason to hope that they 
will soon find themselves on their native land 
under their own leaders and commanders, and 
they consider it their duty to express their grat 
itude te their illustrious chief, Prince Adan 
Czartoryski, who, through his unremitting |, 
bors, and amid insuperable difficulties, has suc. 

placing the cause of our country o: 
so elevated a footing before the civilized world. 
Mr. F. N. Zaba proposed, and Lieutenan: 
Gleinich seconded, the third resolution, whic 


“ That it is the duty of Polish exiles, in return 
Jor the secure asylum and generous hospitality 
which the English and French nations have 
afforded them, to render the allied Govern- 
ments, in their righteous war against Russia, 
the efficient assistance which (in consequence of — 
at least one-fourth of the Russian army being 
composed of Poles, Polish troops, officered by 
men of proved devotion to their country, car 
alone contribute; and therefore this meetin, 
tenders its sincere thanks to the English Gx 
ernment for enabling the Poles to perform this 
service, by decreeing the formation of a distin: 
Polish corps, under the command of Zamoyski 
a name illustrions inthe annals of Poland.” 
Lieutenant Jlakowiez proposed, and Major 
Gielgud seconded, the following resolution : 
“That this meeting offers its grateful « 
renege to the Most Noble the Ma. 
readalbane, the President, and to the 
ouncil of the Lit 
Friends of Poland for 
ors to keep before 
lic the real condition 
Polish nation, as wéll as to alleviate the suffer. 
ings of the Polish ex 
r. Golezewski, a young Polish gentleman, 
who has recently escaped 
the Czar, and come to England as a volunteer > 
to the division of Cossacks of the Sultan, re- _7 
cited @ poem, composed by himself, breathing 
most patriotic sentiments, and readiness of the 
generation of the Poles to shed their 
for their much-oppressed country. he 
After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, tl | 
meeting separated. ee 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF AN ANTI-SLAVERY 
GOSPEL. 


Gospel preached to them, and schools ols |) 


l, by our missionaries. 
rts nding the princ 
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litionists of this country, and its course . 
been such ag they would «pprove, very mat)" 
them, it is believed, do not contribute to 
treasury. This is presumed to arise from ig” 
rance of its true principles and history, ‘0? 
misinformation, or from other causes. 


There has existed in this city, for nine 7 
years, a Christian Anti-Slavery Society, callel 7 © 
the American Missionary Association, the ob- 
ject of which is to send to heathen nations, and 
the destitute in our own country, a preachel « 7 
Gospel, and religious publications that are free 
from all complicity with American Slavery. 
This Society was called into being, chiefly 
because a large portion of Anti-Slavery church 
members felt that they had no channel through 
which they could consistently contribute their 
offerings for Foreign and Home missions. 
They had been accustomed to give mostly to 
the American Board 
Foreign Missions, and the American Home | 
Missionary Society; but seeing thai these So. 7% 
cieties sustained churches into which slave 7% 
holders were admitted and fellowshipped with- 
out discipline or rebuke because of slavehold: 
ing, and that, after repeated admonition and aa 
expostulation, they persisted in sustaining such 
churches, and defended the policy; these axl: © 
slavery Christians deemed it their duty to estsb- 
lish and patronize a Society that would not b 
guilty of thisunchristian practice. 
The cauges that led to the formation of ti 
American Missionary Association still ext 
nearly two hundred missiow 
ries and teachers. They are located in We 
Jamaica, Siam, Sandwich Islavé, 
in the Western States, in Kansas, " 
and in some of the slave States. J 
Africans taken in the 
declar 
nited States, were conducted |) _ 
Africa, and placed under the charge of tho! 
who had the management of this Associatiu 
portion of the emancipated in Jamaica, ™ 9) 
of the fugitives in Canada, also have had + |7 
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